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A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY REQUIRES A 
a as Governess in s family. English, 

ch, and Music.—Address, E. N., care of D. 
yt and Co., Broadway. 


W READY, No. 42, JUNE. 

AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Monthly 

terary Register and Repository of Notes an 
Queries.—The new number, among other articles, 
p~ ay» a Rag ve Stothard’s Canterbury Pil- 
Rae Garbage—Mrs. Behn’s Novels and 
Was 8 kes) ever a Soldier ? (conclu- 

sion); Boswell ; Lucifer Matches ; Cleopatra and Oc- 
tavia: Corr iterary 
Gossip, etc.—Subscription $1 ra year; cheap edi- 
tion, 0 cts. Send stamp for Specimen Numbers. 
J. SABLN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


AMERICAN BRaNcH OF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
SP advctaces ce eek 1803. 
CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacenr. 
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LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancurpa.p, H. _ —y 5. Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bro: 

mo. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. S. ‘Jearay & Co. 

Ricuagp Inva, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J, Boorman Jounstox, of J. Boorman Jobnsten & 


Co, 
Tas, Stvanr, of a, & % Stuart, 





HORACE GREELEY AT 1 HOME. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
IN THIS WEEK’S NO. (871) OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 
CONTENTS : 
VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD.‘ 
MR. GREELEY AT DINNER IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE OLD ALDERNEY COW. 
THE PIG PEN. 

MR. GREELEY’S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY’S BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 
ENTRANCE T) THE PARK. 

A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. MORGAN, 
BIG G AND LITTLE G. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN, 
THE UNVAILING OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 

THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 

Besides a number of other splendid illustrations and 
the usual variety of reading matter. 

For sale by all newsmen. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


FOR THE BEST OF 


SUMMER READING 


Get the Lives of the Great Music Masters ; 





Of Beethoven, ($2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of Mo- 
zart, ($1.75); of Mendelssohn, ($1.75) ; of Rossini, 
($1.75) ; of Chopin, $1.50) ; or of Schumann, ($1.75). 


These are no heavy Biographies, 


but are charmingly written and are very entertaining 
books, as are 


Mozart's Letters, (2 vols., each, ($1.75) ; 

Beethoven's Letters, ($2.00) : 

Mendelssohn’ 8 Letters, (2 vols., each $1.75) ; 
iscences of Mendelssohn, $1.75). 


and 





To have a Jubilee at home, send for 
THE WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE CHORTS 





BOOK Ki) 
For a good work on Composition, buy 
BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
IPO 0 scree coekvdindetscseene pases $2.00 





To make Sabbath School children's eyes sparkle, 
get that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath School 
Song Book, entitled : 
SPARKLING RUBIES! 

Harry Sanvers, Esq.. 

The above Books sent, 

retail price. 


By 


Asa Hvit and 
post free, on receipt of 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
©. Tl. DITSON and Co., New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN. 
OLD RYE WHISKY,’ | OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H, HENDERSON; No. 18 Broad-st,, New York 











LONG BRANCH RACES. 
MONMOUTH PARK. 


Races commence Saturday, June 29th, and con 
tinue Tuesday, July 2nd, an July 8rd, 4th, and 5th. 

To consist of Heats, Dashes, Steeple Chases and 
Hurdles. 

Races commence at Half-past One P.M. each day. 

Harry Basset and Longfellow run for the Mon- 
mouth Cup July ond. 

JOHN HOEY, President. 

WM. E. RAYNOR, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS 
BANK, 


1 and 8 THIRD AVERUS, Opposite Cooper 
Institute 


CHARTERED IN 1852. 


THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, will be paid to 
depositors on and after Wednesday, July 17th, on 
all sums entitled thereto, or, if not withdrawn, will 
bear interest from July Ist, as a deposit of that date. 


Interest commences July 1st on new deposits. 
By order of Board of Trustees. 


ISAAC T. SMITH, 
President. 


Noe. 


T. W. LILLIE, 


Secretary. 


Ww E B E R 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi> 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Srxtgeenta St., New York 





A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CasH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANC -_ modern im yore for $275 
cash. A new kindof PARLO 2 ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 menenitins New York. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap »0ks, Expense Books, 
Diaries Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


&e. 
We beep everything in our ne, and sell at loweet 
prices, 





WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
leons, 28¢. per foot; dining 
rooms, halls, 
libraries in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. | 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and opens designs. 

stamp for 
pamph et 









Minetrated 
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vestibules and | where 
price, 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 

A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handaiaely 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 

The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, Am 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self- e man, 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 


CAPER-SAUCE. 


A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and 
by. Fanny Fern, author of a as it 
* Gingersnaps,”’ Price $1.50. 


Break 


ete. 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively boo « the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. ht, clever 

oung lady. Full of _ sat! be and charming 
lasteations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of mt et ont Sunshine,” 
** Lena Rivers, ”  “ Milbank, Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


ete. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
are: 
Ethelyn’ 8 Mistake, 


Cameron Pride. 
Marion Grey, Darkness and Daylight, 
English Orphans, Dora Deane, 
Cousin Maude, Hugh Worthington, 
Tempest and Sunshine, Mead ow Brook, 
Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 

BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and absorbin, interest, by Mane- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of * * Dela- 
plaine, ‘Storm cliff,” Hotspur.” oka, ” ote. 
12mo, ‘cloth bound. Price vera 


GUSTAVE A ADOLPH. 
ywerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finn sh author Topelius, whose romances are so much 


admired thronghout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12 am, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS. STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 


by Marion — author of those other I pular 
novels, * — Hidden Path”—‘ Moss-Side”— 
“Nemesis” —"* “Miriam *—" Helen Gardner" — “Hus. 
bands and Homes” — “Sunnybank” — “ Phemie's 
Temptation” —“ Ruby’s Husband”—“ Empty Heart” 
‘At Last’’—etc. eapeauini cloth bound, price $1 50. 


POLE ON=WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Wuist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of *Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00, 
This long promised - signific ant work is sure of 
the widest reading, is destined to produce the 
deepest interest tinoughoat the thinking world. 





These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
= in sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publicrs, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
MoAicon; Sqtiare, Mew Yort 
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“MONMOUTH PARK. 


BRANCH RACES. 


TWO MEETINGS, 
FIVE (DAYS EACH. 





LONG 


FIRST MEETING WILL COMMENCE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 


SECOND MEETING WILL OCOMMENCE 


SATURDAY, AUG. 3. 





RACES PROMPTLY AT 1'¢ O'CLOCK EACH DAY 





FIRST DAY-SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 


First Race—The Grand National Steeplechase, for 
all ages, about three miles, over a fair hunting course; 
welter weights; Purse $800; first horse $600; second 
horse $150; third horse $50. 

Second Race—Trial Purse, $450; for all ages; dash 
of one mile ; first horse $300; second horse $100; 
third horse x m0. 

Third Race—Jersey Derby Stakes ; = $1,500, 
added toa Swoopetabes of $50 each, p. for colts 
and fillies, foals of 1869; the second to feseive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the stakes: one and a half 
miles. Closed with forty-one nominations, 





SECOND DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


First Race Py y- Stakes; value $500, added toa 
Sweepstakes of each, p. p., for two-year olds; the 
second to receive $100, and the third $50 out of the 
stakes; half mile. Closed with twenty-six nomina- 
tions. 

Second Race—Purse $600; mile heats, for all ages; 
first horse $450 second horse $100, third horse $50. 

Third Race—Monmonth Cup; value $1,500, added 
to a Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second to 
receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two mites anda half; closed with twelve nomina- 
thons. 


THIRD DAY-WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


First Race.—Steeple chase, for gentlemen riders, 
for a Punch Bowl, value $500; over the Steeple Chase 
Course; three or more subscribers to fill; to close and 
name, June 2, 1872. 

Second Race.—Selling race, for all ages; 
one and a quarter miles; the winner to he sold for 

1,000; if entered to be sold for $750, allowed 5 Ibs. ; 
‘or $500, 10 Ibs.; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse, 

Third Race.—Monmouth Oak Stakes; value $1,000, 
added toa Sweepstakes of $50 each, k p, for fillies, 


urse $500; 


foals of 1869; the second to receive $200. and third 
$100 out of the stakes; one and a half miles; closed 
with thirty-five nominations, 

Fourth Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 

7,000, added to a Sweepstakes of £50 each, p. p., for 
our. year old colts and fillies, the foals of 1868; the 
second to receive $200, and the third $100 out of the 
stakes: two and a half miles; closed with thirteen 
nominations, 





FOURTH DAY—-THURSDAY, JULY 4. 


First Race.—July Stakes, value $500, added to a 
sweepstakes of )each, p p; for two-year olds; the 
winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry five pounds 
extra; the second to receive $100, and the third $50 
out of the stakes; three-quarters of a mile; closed 
with twenty-two nominations, 

Second ce.—The Jersey Jockey Club Purse, 

1.500; for all ages; mile heats, best three in five; first 

arse 1, 000, second horse $350, third horse $150. 

Third Race.—Purse $500; for beaten horses, all 
ages; those beaten once, allowed 5 Ibs; twice 10 Ibs; 
three times 14 Ibs; first’ horse $350, ‘second horse 
$100, third horse $50; one and a half miles, 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—Hurdle race, for all ages: Welter 
weights; two miles; eight hurdles; purse $600: first 
horse $450, second horse $100, third horse $50. 

Second Race.—Purse $1.000, for all ages; dash of 
three miles; first horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50. 

Third Race,—Monmouth Se pas Seaton, value $800 
added to a sweepstakes of $6 .p p: for three 
year olds; winner of the f om Delos be mm | to 
carry 5 Ibs extra; the second horse to receive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; 
closed with twenty-four nominations, 

No entry fee charged to purses. 

In all cases where there is a division of the purse, 
a nevee walking over will be entitled to first portion 
ony. 

The floating alaces Plymouth Rock and Jesse 
Hoyt, capable of carrying ‘thousands, will leave pier 
No. 28, foot of Murray street, at stated hours, as ad- 
vertised. Passengers will reach the course in one 
hour and a half. The accommodations going to the 
course, while there, and returning, will be unequaled 

The Camden & Amboy Railroad’ Company will run 

scial trains, 23g hours from Philadelph a, during 
the meetings, 

Pools will be sold eve ry evening, at the West End 
Hotel, Long Branch, and on the course » every day, 
during the races, by vaaereee & MeGor 

JHN HOEY, President, 
Ww E Rar NOR, Sec retary. 


Billiara Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIAKD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
ut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x'0 

ables, complete, 275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
respondiug rates. Varerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 
MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration 
The points are ip'zed 
and penetrance the 
fibre of the paperand 
eannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
oved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P. O, Box tins, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULARS 





_ SUMMER RESORTS. 


LAKE GEORGE 
Fort William Henry Hotel. 


Thi ificent New Hotel, with accommodations 
for Nine Hundred Persons, opened for Guests the 
First of June. 





THE HOTEL 
has one hundred sets of rooms en suite for families ; 
vas and bells in every room; baths, billiard room— 
in fact, everything to make up a first-class summer 


resort. 

THE STABLES 
attached to the Hotel have accommodations for one 
hundred horses. Carriages of all kinds to be had by 
applying at the office. 


SAIL AND STEAM YACHTS, 
with fifty small boats for rowing, fishing, &c., at the 
docks. 

A FULL ORCHESTRA 
has been engaged for the season. 


TO PARTIES OR FAMILIES 


desirous of taking rooms for the season, satisfatory 
prices will be made. 

The Morning 9 o’clock Express bx from New 
York reaches Lake George at 5% P.M.. without 
change of cars. Drawing-room cars through. 

For rooms and plans of Hotel, apply to 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 
Owners and Proprietors, at 
“ THE ARLINGTON,” WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
American side. J. T. Fulton, Proprietor. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 

Open from May Ist. The largest and most plea- 
santly situated hotel at ages, os ay t, to the 
Falls than any other house. Jarge and well 
ventilated. Spacious piazzas Bara meg ficent lawn 
and croquet ground attached. Accentinedations for 
600 guests, rties can be furnished at all times with 
rooms _ down, single or in suites, as may be de- 
sired. All the modern improvements in the building. 
Everything strictly first class and terms reasonable. 
Every attention 8 and porters 

at all trains. Railroad, saunas, and telegraph 
affices in the hotel. 


HOWLAND HOUSE, 
SHARON SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Now open for the reception of guests. Terms $14 00 
per week, or $2 50 per day. Board for the season at 
reduced rates. ERS. HOWL LAND. 


SURF HOTE L, 
FIRE ISLAND BEACH, 

is now ser Through tickets pod baggage checked 
to hotel by SOUTH SIDE RAIL D, from Roose- 
velt poof New York, at 8 A.M. rm %: - = M. The 
only place where those afflicted with hay or rose 
fever may obtain relief. The SEA BATHING is the 
best in the United States. 

D. S. S. SAMMIS, Proprietor. 








XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac 8S. Barrett, Secretary. 


H. K. Tuurser, 
JAMES Yeaeeee. 
Vice Pres’ ts, 





pOREAT fen FOR AGENTS, 
you a i 

a sain to mak 20 per days selling 

our new jstrand Wie Wire Clothes Lines? 

i a ‘orever ; sample free, so there is no 
. Address at once Hudson River Wire 

Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 

or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1. 





TAKE 
No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


iolent ca- 

bowels like a cata- 

Rp ag the deli- 
canal, are never 


asystem already disordered ihe howe 
thartics that ing tee through t 
_ I h 





b of the li 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from cram, 
bilious complaints, yay or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 

viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apcerient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and the whole phy- 
sique. For more than : hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 











complaint is 9 & costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gra or any affection of the kid- 
heys, remember that t the yee Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its Praline Wey ons has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
adv: antage s which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its Lege has over the nauseous — moe nt 


drugs which exhaust the bodily ene 
tieni, and hterally scourge his internal os fi on 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, Take 


COUNSEL WITH YOUR REAson, and select th 
wich tones while it regulates, and Sot he remedy 


"| Sold by All Oruggtets, 








THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 
Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Ia the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, ‘Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Domimon. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Frinancian. Reports 
AND THES 
CREAM oF EnoLisn LrveraturRe. 





Te following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knient’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER? 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s 
21x27. 

Wanpesrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANpDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WAnpDEsForDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrixrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WaNnbEsFrorveE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21, 

WESTMINSTER a BBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


> Pitan, 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion, 

25 cents each insertion one month. 
2 * “ “ 
15 .“ “ “ 
12 “ “ - 


three months, 
six months. 
one year. 


The AxBton will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Lette<. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
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TRANQUILLITY. 


In the bright balmy month of June, 
When all day long, with joyous tune, 
Their praise the birds prolong ; 
When o’er the green fields far away 
Carols the lark his merry lay, 
When rings the throstle’s song ; 


Fragrant of hay and meadow-sweet, 
The soft South wind steals forth to greet 
Myriads of opening flowers ; 
Warm o’er the honeysuckle blows, 
But stays to kiss the blushing rose, 
That Queen of Summer hours. 


Then would I lie at ease reclined, 

With listless eye and vacant mind, 
Upon some shady bank ; 

And if upon my charmed ear 

Stole Nature’s music, sweet and clear, 
Ere I to slumber sank, 


In that still hour my heart would be 

Lapped in such deep tranquillity, 
So void of every care. 

The prospect all around would seem 

But portion of some happier dream 
Than mortals ever share. 


And as the streamlet glides along, 

Harmonious to each warbler’s song, 
T'll deem my lot is cast 

In fairy regions of the blest, 

Where weariness finds perfect rest, 
Where toil is ever past. 


Who hath not known that quict mood " 
Of calm contented solitude ? 
Too brief, alas, its hour ! 
We feel as if we fain would stay, 
And linger out the live-long day, 
Chained by its magic power ; 


But either sleep asserts its right, 
And shuts the vision from our sights, 
As envious of our joy, 
Or, worse, some hoarse discordant sound, 
Severing the links by which we’re bound, 
Wakes to this world’s annoy. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


CHAPTER VIIL—THE VICAR OF LULLINGTON. 


Jolly George Gurwood’s only child, the little boy whom 
his grandfather, old John Lorraine, made so much of during 
the latter years of his life, after having been educated at 
Marlborough and Oxford, was admitted into holy orders, and, 
at the time of our story, was Vicar of Lullington, a rural 
parish, about one hundred and twenty miles from London, on 
the great Northern road. A pleasant place Lullington for a 
lazy man. A quiet, sleepy little village of half a hundred 
houses, scattered here and there, with a chirpy little brook 
singing its way through what was supposed to be the princi- 
pal street, and hurrying onwards through great broad tracts 
of green pasturage, where, in the summer time, the red-brown 
cattle drank of it and cooled their heated limbs in its refresh- 
ng until it was finally swallowed up in the silver Trent. 

ullington Church was not a particularly picturesque 
edifice, resembling a large barn, with asquare, weather-beaten 
tower at one end of it; nor was the churchyard at all likely 
to be provocative of an elegy, or of anything but rheumatism, 
being a damp, dreary little spot, with most of its tombstones 
covered with green moss, and with a public footpath, with a 
stile at either end, running through the middle of it. But to 
the artists wandering through that part of the country (they 
were not numerous, for Notts and Lincoln have not much to 
offer to the sketcher), the vicarage made up for the short- 
comings of the church. It was a square, old-fashioned, red- 
bricked house, standing in the midst of a garden full of 
greenery ; and whereas the church looked time-worn and cold, 
and had even on the brightest summer day a teeth-chattering, 
gruesome appearance, the vicarage had a jolly, cheerful ex- 
pression, and when the sun gleamed on its little diamond- 
shaped windows, with their leaden casements, you were inex- 
= reminded of h red-faced, genial old gentleman, 

yhose eyes were twinkling in del i 5 
which he had just heard. ~ ne 

It, was just the home fora middle-aged fan with a wife 
and family ; for it had a large number of rooms of all kinds 
and shapes, square bed-chambers, triangular nooks, long 
passages, large attics, wherein was accommodation for half a 
dozen servants, and ramshackle stables, where as many horses 
could be stowed away. It was just the house for a man of 
lange means, who would not object to devoting a certain por- 
tion of his leisure to his parochial duties, but whose princi- 
pal occupation would be in his garden or his green-houses. 
Such a man was Martin Gurwood’s predecessor, who had neld 
the living for fifty years, and had seen’ some half-score boys 
and girls issue from the vicarage into the world to marry and 
settle themselves in various ways of life. The Reverend 

Anthony Camden was known us a rose-grower throughout 
three adjoining counties, and had even obtained special prizes 
at Crystal Palace and Botanical Garden shows. He was abit 
of a fisherman too, and had been in his younger days some- 
thing of ashot. Not being much of a reader, except of the 
Field and the Gardener's Chronicle, he would have found the 
Winter evenings dull, had it not been for the excitement of 
perpetually re-arranging his large collection of moths and 
butterflies; renewing their corks and pins, and putting fresh 
pieces of camphor into the comers of the glazed drawers 
which contained them. Mr. Camden knew all about crops 
and manure, and sub-soiling and drainage ; the farmers for 
miles round used to come to the vicarage to consult him, and 
_ always gave them beer and advice, both of the best quality. 
» ia long-whist and preached short sermors; and when 

© died in a green oid age, it was universally voted in Lulling- 


| bed-chamber, were used. 
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Certainly, there could not have been a more marked con- 
trast than between him and his successor. Martin Gurwood 
was a man of six-and-twenty, unmarried, with apparently no 
thought in life beyond his sacred calling and the duties apper- 
taining to it. Only half the rooms in the vicarage were fur- 
nished ; and, except on such rare occasions as his mother or 
some of his friends coming to stay with him, only two of 
them on the ground floor, one the vicar’s study, the other his 
The persistent entreaties of his old 
housekveper had induced him to relent from his original in- 
tention of allowing the garden to go to rack and ruin, and 
it was accordingly handed over to the sexton, who in sosmall 
a community had but little work in his own particular line, 
and who kept up the old-fashioned flowers and the smooth- 
shaven lawns in which their late owner had so much delighted. 
But Martin Gurwood took no interest in the garden himself, 
and only entered it coeneany of an evening, when he 
would stroll up and down the lawn, or one of the gravel 
walks, with his head bent forward and his hands clasped 
behind him, deep in meditation. He kept a horse, certainly 
—a powerful, big-boned Irish hunter—but he only rode her 
by fits and starts, sometimes leaving her in the stable for 
weeks together, dependent on such exercise as she could 
obtain in the spare moments of her groom, at other times 
persistently riding her day after day, no matter what might 
be the weather. And on those occasions the vicar did not 
merely go out for a mild constitutional, to potter round the 
outskirts of his parish, or to trot over to the market-town ; he 
was out for hours at a stretch, and generally brought the 
mare home heated and foam-flecked. Indeed, more than one 
of his parishioners had seen their spiritual guide riding across 
country, solitary indeed, but straight, as though he were mark- 
ing out the line for a steeple-chase, stopping neither for 
hedge, bank, nor brook, the Irish mare flying all in her stride, 
her rider sitting with his hands down on her withers, his lips 
compressed, and his face deadly pale. “ Tekkin it out of his- 
self, mebbe,” said Farmer Barford, when his son described to 
him this sight which he had seen that afternoon ; “ for all 
he’s so close, and so meek and religious, there’s a spice of the 
devil in him, as in every other man, and Bill, my boy, that’s 
the way he takes it out of hisself.” Thus Farmer Barford, 
and to this effect spoke several of the parishioners in com- 
mittee assembled over their pipes and beer at the Dun Cow. 

They did not hint anything of the kind to the vicar him- 
self, trust them for that! Martin Gurwood could not be called 
popular amongst the community in which his lot was cast; 
he was charitable to a degree, lavish with his money, think 
ing nothing of passing days and nights by the bedside of the 
sick, contributing more than half the funds necessary for the 
maintenance of the village schools, accessible at all times, and 
ready with such advice or assistance as the occasion demanded, 
but yet they called him “high and standoffish.” Old Mr. 
Camden, making a house-to-house visitation, perhaps once a 
year, when the fit so seized him, “ going his rounds” ‘as he 
called it, would sit down to dinner in a farm-house kitchen, 
or take a mug of beer with the farmer while they talked 
about crops, and occasionally would preside at a harvest- 
home supper or a Christmas gathering. Martin Gurwood did 
nothing of this kind; he was always polite, invariably cour- 
teous, but he never courted anything like fellowship or bon- 
hommie. He had joined the village cricket club on his first 
arrival, and showed himself an excellent and energetic 
player, but the familiarity engendered in the field seemed dis- 
poe ae | to him, and though he continued his subscription, he 
gradually withdrew from active membership. Nor was his 
religious ardor particularly pleasing to the parishioners, who, 
under Mr. Camden’s lax rule, had thought it sufficient if they 
put in an appearance at morning service, and thus cleared oft 
the debt of attendance until the succeeding Sunday. They 
could not understand what the parson meant by having pray- 
ers at eight o’clock every morning: who did he expect would 
go at such a time, they wondered? Not they, nor their men, 
who were far away in the fields before that time, not the 
missuses, who had the dairy and the house to attend to; not 
the girls, who were looking after the linen and minding the 
younger children ; nor the boys, who, if not at school, were 
out at farn:-work. It was all very well for the two Miss 
Dyneley’s, the two maiden ladies living at Ivy Cottage, who 
had money coming in regular, paid them by the government 
(the Lullington idea of consols was not particularly clear), 
and had naught to do from morning till night; it filled up 
their time like, and was a kind of amusement to them! All 
very well for old Mr. Willis, who had made his fortune, it 
was said, by being a tailor in London, who had bought the 
Larches where Squire Needham used to live in the good old 
times, who could not ride, or drive, or shoot, or fish, or do 
anything but walk about his garden with a spud over his 
shoulders, and who was said to be dying to get back to busi- 
ness. These and some two or three of the bigger girls from 
the Miss Gilks’s seminary for young ladies were all that 
attended at “ mattins,” as the name of the morning service 
stood in early English type on the index board in the church- 
yard, but Martin Gurwood persevered and went through the 
service with as much earnestness and devotion as though the 
church had been full and the bishop of the diocese seated in 
the vicar’s pew. 

There was the usual amount of squirearchy in the neighbor- 
hood, and on Martin’s first introduction into its parish the 
squires’ wives drove over, leaving their own and their hus- 
bands’ cards, and invitations to dinner, duly arranged for a 
time when the moon was at its full. Mr. Gurwood responded. 
to these invitations, and made his appearance at the various 
banqueis. Accustomed to old Mr. Camden with his red face, 
his bald head, his white whiskers, and black suit cut in the 
fashion of a quarter of a century ago, the county peeple were 
at first rather impressed with Martin Gurwood’s thin hand- 
some face and smal! well-dressed figure. It was a 1elief, the 
women said, to sce a gentleman amongst them, and they were 
all certain that Mr. Gurwood would be an acquisition to the 
local society ; but as the guests were driving homeward from 
the first of these feasts, several of the male convives imparted 
to their wives their idea that the new Vicar of Lullington 
was not merely unfit to hold a candle to his predecessor, but 
was likely to prove a meddlesome, disagreeable fellow. It 
seemed that after the ladies had retired, the conversation 
becoming as usual rather free, Mr: Gurwood had sat in blank, 
stony silence, keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon the con- 
tents of his dessert plate, and neither by look nor word giving 
the slightest intimation that he was aware of what was going 
on. But when rallied from his silence by Mr. Lidstone, a 
man of low tastes and small education, but enormously 
wealthy, Mr. Gurwood had spoken out and declared that. if by 
indulging in such conversation, and telling such stories, they 
chose to ignore the respect due to themselves, they ought at 
least, while he was among them, to recollect the respect due 
to him, and the calling which he represented. - He had no 
desire to assume the character of a wet blanket or a kill-joy, 





oy and ite neighborhood that it would be impossible to replace 


but they must understand that for the future they must chooses 


between his presence and the indulgence in such conversa- 
tion, and as they had evidently not expected any such de- 
monstration in the present instance, he would relieve them 
of his company at once, and leave them to decide whether or 
uot he should again come amongst them us a guest. So say- 
ing, the parson had walked out of the window on to the 
lawn as cool as a cucumber, and left the squirearchy gaping 
in astonishment. 
They were Beotian, these county people, crass, ignorant, 
and rusted with prejudice from want of contact with the 
world, but they were by no means bad-hearted, and they took 
the parson’s remons‘rance in very good part. Ech one wh» 
had already sent Martin Gurwood an invitation, managed to 
grip his hand before the evening was over, and took occa- 
sion to renew it, declaring he should have no occasion to 
reiterate the remarks which he had just made, and which 
they perfectly understood. Nor had he; he went a round of 
these solemn festivities, finding each one, both during the 
resence of the ladies and after their withdrawal, perfectly 
ecorous, but unspeakably dull. He had not been sufficiently 
long in the neighborhood for the local gossip to possess the 
smallest interest to him, he was not sufficient of an agricul- 
turist to discuss the different methods of farming or the vari- 
ous qualities of food; he could talk about Oxford indeed, 
where some of.his hosts or their friends had young relations 
whom he had known; he could and did sing well certain 
Italian songs in a rich tenor voice, and he discussed church 
architecture and decorations with the young ladies, But the 
old squires and the yoras, squires cared for none of these 
things. They remembered how old Anthony Camden would 
sit by while the broadest stories were told, looking, save from 
the twinkle in his eye and the curling of his bulbous nether 
lip, as though he heard them not, with what feeling he would 
troll out a ballad of Dibdin’s, or a bacchanalian ditty, and 
how the brewing of the bowl of punch, the “ stirrup cup,” 
was always intrusted to his practise hand, Martin Gurwood 
took a glass of cold water before leaving, and if he were 
dining out any distance always had the one hired fly of the 
neighborhood to convey him back to the vicarage. No won- 
der that the laughter-loving, roisterous squires shook their 
heads when they thought of old Anthony Camden, and 
mourned over the glories of those departed days. 

Martin Gurwood was noi, however, at Lullington just now, 
He had induced an old college friend to look after the wel- 
fare of his parishioners while he ran up, as he did onee or 
twice in the year, to stay for a fortnight with his mother in 
Great Walpole-street. John Calverley, who had a strong 
liking for Martin, a feeling which the vicar cordially reci- 
procated, was anxious that his step-son should come to them 
at Christmas ; being an old-fashioned soul, with a belief in 
holly and yuie logs, and kindly greetings and open-hearted 
charities, at what he invariably spoke of as that “ festive 
season,” and having an intense desire to interpose at such a 
time a friendly :egis between him and the stony-faced Gor- 
gon, whom it was his lot through life to confront, But Mar- 
tin Gurwood, regerding the Ciristmas season in a very diffe- 
rent light, urged that at such a time it would be impossible 
for uim to absent himself from his duties, and after his own 
frigid manner refused to be tempted by the convivial bland- 
ishments which John held out to him, or to be scared by the 
picture of the grim loneliness of the vicarage which his step- 
father drew for his edification. So, in the early days of No- 
vember, when the Lullington farmers were getting well into 
their hunting, and the London fogs, scarcely long enough to 
embrace the entire length of Great Walpole-street, blotted 
out its middle and its lower end, leaving the upper part com- 
paratively bright and airy, Martin Gurwood came to town 
and took up his abode in Mrs. Calverley’s best spare bed- 
room. 

The other spare bedroom in the house was occupied by 
Madame Pauline du Tertre, who had for some time been in- 
stalled there, and had regularly taken up her position as the 
friend of the —— * and confidential adviser to the female 
head of the house. Immediately on gaining her footing with- 
in the walls, Pauline had succeeded in establishing herself 
in the good graces of the self-contained, silent woman, who 
hitherto had never known what it was to have any one to 
share her contidences, to listen patiently to her never-ceas- 
ing complaints, and to be able and willing to make little 
suggestions which chimed in with Mrs. Calverley’s thoughts 
and wishes. Years ago, before her first marriage, Jane Cal- 
verley had had a surfeit of toadyism and flattery from her 
poor reiations and dependents, and from the servants who 
cringed to and fawned upon the young girl as though they 
had been southern slaves and she their owner. But in George 
Gurwood’s days, and since her marriage with her second 
husband, Mrs. Calverley had made no friends, and even those 
whose interest it was to stand well with her had found it im- 
possible to break through the barriers of icy reserve with 
which she surrounded herself. They dil not approach her 
in the proper manner, perhaps, they did not go to work in the 
right way. Commonly bred and ill-educated people as the 
were, they imagined that the direct road to Jaue Calverley’s 
favor lay in pitying her and speaking against her husband, 
with whom she was plainly at strife. As is usual with such 
people, they overacted their parts; they spoke strongly and 
bitterly in their denunciation of Mr. Calverley, they were 
coarse, and their loud trumpeted compassion for their mis- 
tress jarred upon its recipient. Jane Calverley was a proud 
as well as a hard woman, and her mind revolted against the 
idea of being openly compassioaated by her inferiors, so she 
kept her confidences rigidly locked in her own breast, and 
Pauline’s was the first hand to press a spring by which the 
casket was opened. 

Before the Frenchwoman had been in the house twenty- 
four hours, she had learned exactly the relations of its in- 
mates, and as much as had been already set forth in these 
pages of their family history. She had probed the characters 
of the husband and the wife, had listened to the mother’s 
eulogies of her saintly son, and had sighed and shaken her 
head in seeming condolence over the vividly described short- 
comings of Mr. Calverley. Without eflusion, and with only 
the dumb sympathy conveyed by her eloquent eyes and ges- 
tures, Pauline managed to lead her new-found friend, now 
that she comprehended her domestic troubles, and would do 
her best to aid her in getting rid of them, and in many other 
ways she made herself useful and agreeable to the cold, 
friendless woman who was her hostess. She re-arranged the 
furniture of the dreary drawing-room, lighting it up here and 
there with such flowers as were procurable, and with ever- 
greens, which she bought herself; she covered the square 
formal chairs and couches with muslin antimaccassars, and 
gave the room, what it had never hitherto had, the semblance 
of a woman’s presence. She accomplished what everybody 
had imagined to’ be an impossibility, an alteration in the 
style ain Calverley’s costume; she made with her own 
hands a little elegant cap with soft blond falling from it, 
which took from that rigid outline of the chin, and instead 
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of the wisp of black net round her throat, she induced Mrs. 
Calverley to wear a neat white muslin handkerchief crossed 
over her chest. The piano, seldom touched, save when Mrs. 
Calverley, in an extraordinary good temper, would, for her 
husband's edification, thump ced strum away at an overture 
to Semiramide and other set pieces, which she had learned 
in her youth, was now regularly brought into use, and in the 
evening Pauline would seat herself at it, playing long selec- 
tions from Mendelssohn and Beethover, or singing religious 
songs by Mozart, the listening to which made John Calver- 
ley supremely happy, and even brought something like mois- 
ture into his wife’s steely eyes. It is probable that had Mrs. 
Calverley had any notion that these songs were the composi- 
tion of a Roman Catholic, and were many of them used in 
what she was accustomed to speak of as “ Popish ceremo- 
nies,” she would never have been induced even to listen to 
them; but with unerring judgment Pauline had at once 
divined this phase in her py character, and, while 
the particular sect to which she belonged was of no impor- 
tance to herself, had taken care to make Mrs. Calverley un- 
derstand that Luther had no more devoted adherent. 

“She is a Huguenot, my dear,” said Mrs. Calverley to 
Martin Gurwood, shortly after his arrival, and before she had 
presented him to the new inmate of the house; “a Hugue- 
not of ancient family, who lost all their property a long 
time by the revocation of the edict of somebody—Nancy, 
I think, was the name! You will find her a most amiable 
person, richly endowed with good gifts, and calculated, should 
she not suffer from the evil effects of Mr. Calverley’s com- 
panionship, to prove an inestimable blessing to me.” 

Martin Gurwood ex himself well pleased to hear 
this account of his mother’s new-found friend; but, on be- 
ing presented to Pauline, he scarcely found the description 

. His natural cleverness had been sharpened by his 
public school and university education ; and, though ‘during 
the last few years of his life he had’ been buried in compara- 
tive obscurity, he retained sufficient knowledge of the world 
to perceive that a woman like Madame du Tertre, bright, 
clever, to a certain degree accomplished, and possessing im- 
mense energy and power of will, would not have relegated 
herself to such a life as she was then leeding without having 
a strong aim togain. And what that aim was he was de- 

* termined to find out. 
But, though these were Martin Gurwood’s thoughts, he 
never permitted a trace of them to appear in his manner to 
ame Du Tertre, which was scrupulously courteous, if 
er J more. Perhaps it was from his mother that he in- 
heri a certain cold propriety of bearing and frigidity of 
demeanor which his acquaintances generally complained of. 
The farmers of Lullington, comparing it with the ‘gr 
of their previous pastor, found it insufferable; and his col- 
lege friends, who had come in contact with him of late 
years, tliought he was a totally changed being from the high- 
spirited fellow who had been one of the noisiest athletes of 
his day. Certain it was that he was now pensive and re- 
served; nay more, that when out of Lullington in company 
—that is to say, either with any of his former colleagues, or 
of a few persons who were visitors at the house in Great 
Walpole-street—he seemed ‘desirous almost of shunning ob- 


. servation, and of studiously keeping in the back-ground, 


when his mother’s pride in him would have made him take a 
leading part in any conversation that might be going on. 
Before he had been two days in the house Pauline’s quick 
instinct had detected this peculiarity, and she had mentally 
noted it among the things which, my ape worked, might 
help her to the elucidation of the plan to which she had de- 
voted her life. She determined on making herself agreeabie 
to this young man, on forcing him into a certain amount of 
arg | and companionship; and so skilful were her tactics 
that, without absolute rudeness, Martin Gurwood found it 
—— entirely to withdraw from her advances. 

né night she challenged him to chess, and, during the in- 
tervals of the game, she endeavored to learn more of him 
than she had hitherto been able to do in mere desultory con- 
versation in the presence of others. 

Mrs. Calverley was hard at work at the Berlin-wood frame, 
putting the final touches to Jael and Sisera; John Calverley, 
with the newspaper in his lap, was fast asleep in his easy- 
chair, and the chess-players were at the far end of the 
room, with a shaded lamp between them. 

They formed a strange contrast this couple; he, with his 
wavy chestnut hair, his thin red and white, clear-cut, whis- 
kerless face, his shifting blue eyes, and his weak, irresolute 
mouth ; she, with her olive complexion, her blue-black hair, 
coungo ticsenings of bor back ail dvies, showing of ezangely 
orange triminings of her strange 
against her companion’s sable-hued clerical dress. _ 

“You are too strong for me, monsieur,” said Pauline, at 
the conclusion of the first game; “ but I will not yield you 
the victory without a further struggle.” 

“T was going to say you played an excellent game, Madame 
Du Tertre; but after your remark, it would sound as though 
I were compli venting myself,” said Martin. “I have but 
few opportunities for chess-playing now, but it was a favor 
ite game of mine at college; and | knew many a man who 
prided himself on his play whose head for it was certainly 
not so good as \ ours.” 

“ You have not many persons in your—what you call your 
parish—who play chess?” 

“No, indeed,” said Martin ; “cribbage I believe to be the 
highest flight in that line amongst the farmers.” j 

“Madame Calverley has explained to me the style of place 
that it is. Is it not wearisome to you to a degree to pass 
—_ existence in such a locale amongst such a set of 
people ?” 

" te is my duty, Madame Du Tertre,” said Martin, “ and I 
do not repine.” 

“Ah, monsieur,” said Pauline, with an inclination of her 
head and downcast eyes, “1 am the last person in the world 
to rebel against duty, or to allow that it should not be under- 
taken in that spirit of Christianity which you have shown! 
But are you sure, Monsieur Martin, that you are acting 
rightly ? However good your intentions may be, with your 
dev«tion to the cause _ have espoused, and with your 
great talents, you should be taking a leading position in the 
great battle of religion; whereas, by burying yourself in 
this hole, there you lose for yourself the opportunity of fame, 
while the Church loses a brilliant leader!” 

“T have no desire for fame, Madame Du Tertre; and if I 
can only do my duty diligently, it is enough for me.” 

“Yes; but there is another thing. Pardon me, Monsieur 
Martin, 1 am a strange woman and some years older than 
you, so that you must not think me guilty of an imperti- 
nence in speaking freely to you. Your Church—our Church 
—does not condemn its ministers to an ascetic or a celibate 
life—that is one of the wildest errors of Romanism. Has it 
never struck you that in consenting to remain amongst per- 
sons with whom you have nothing in common—where you 


are never likely to meet a woman calculated so to excite your 
admiration no | affection as to induce you to make her your 
wife—you are rather following the Roman than the 
testant custom ?” 

A faint flush, duly marked by Pauline’s keen eyes, passed 
over Martin Gurwood’s handsome features. “I have no in- 
tention of marrying,” he said, in a low voice. 

“ Not now, perhaps,” said Pauline, “ because you have not 
yet seen any one whom you could love. A man of your 
taste and education is always fastidious; but, depend upon 
it, you will some day find some lovely girl of ancient family 
who——” 

“It will be time enough then to speak of it, Madame Du 
Tertre, would it not ?” said Martin Gurwood, flushing again. 
“Now, if you please, we will resume our game.” 


When Pauline went to her bedroom that night she locked 
the door, threw herself into an easy-chair in front of the fire, 
and remained buried in contemplation. Then she rose, and, 
as she strolled toward the dressing-table, said, half aloud : 
g That man is jealously guarding a secret—and it is his 
own!” 

To be continued. 
—_——_@———_—_——— 


REQUIESCAT. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than just the beautiful clay 

You left to chill the passionate kiss, 
When you passed from our life away. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than the spring of _ young renown, 
And the glow of the fresh green laurel leaves, 
That were weaving to make your crown. ° 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than golden hopes and dreams, 

Than all the glittering halo hung 
Round a true heart’s noble schemes. 


For oh when the heavy sods lay straight, 
In the black December weather, 

The light of a home and the strength of a life, 
Were left neath their weight together. 


There were many around your grave, love, 
With an honest tear and prayer, 
But one, as she knelt beside it, knew 
Her youth, too, rested there. 
—All the Year Round. 


ee 
A NEW METHOD OF CHOOSING A WIFE. 


In the little town of Oakhill lived Dr. Topgrass and his 
three unmarried daughters, the eldest of whom was twenty- 
eight. The doctor had been seven years a widower, and al- 
though he had attained the advanced age of fifty-five, it was 

enerally believed that he only wanted to see some of his 

aughters married, before he introduced a second Mrs. Top- 
grass to Oakhill. But what did it avail that Adelaide was 
handso.ae, that Julia sung like a nightingale, and that Mag- 
gie was sprightly, piquante, and fun-loving? There were 
only two unmarried men of their own degree in Oakhill, 
one an attorney of sixty, the other a young clergyman be- 
lieved to be already engaged. In the outskirts of the town 
stood a handsome villa, which had for some time remained 
unlet, but one day Dr. Topgrass communicated to his daugh- 
ters the interesting intelligence, that the house had been 
taken by a wealthy bachelor in search of a wife. 

“ But how do you know, papa, that he is in search of a 
wife ?” asked Adelaide, the eldest girl. 

“Tt ap to be an understood fact, my dear; I cannot 
tell how it has been ascertained.” 

“Well, if he is in search of a wife, I think we should 
all be as coy as the source of the Nile,” said Maggie the 
youngest. 

“Or the North-west Passage,” sug ted Julia. 

“No, I wouldn’t compare myself to that,” said Maggie, 
“ for it was worth nothing after all.” 

“ Mr. Bitteresk’s house—by-the-way, that is his name,” re- 
marked the doctor—“is very handsomely furnished, I am 
told; and he appears to be a man of superior education and 
refined tastes, to judge from the number of books and pic- 
tures he is said to “ 
sien You will call upon him, I suppose, papa?’ asked Ade- 

ide. 

“Certainly. One ought always to be attentive to strangers,” 
replied the doctor, with a show of ey which de- 
ceived no one but himself. “ Besides,” he added, “ the so- 
ciety of such a man will be an acquisition. I have to pass 
his door this very afternoon, in visiting poor Mr. Smith; I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t call at once.” 

The sisters were painfully aware of the selfish motive 
which actuated their father in the present instance ; and the 
interest which, in other circumstances, they might have 
taken in the arrival of a stranger in the quiet little town, 
where life was wearily monotonous, was embittered by the 
consideration, that their sole remaining parent was ready to 
yive the warmest welcome to any man who would relieve 
him of the burden of one of his daughters. 

“ Papa doesn’t care a bit what sort of husbands we get, if 
we only get homes of our own,so that he may have no 
further trouble with us,” remarked Adelaide bitterly. 

“T d6n’t think he would let us marry very poor men,” re- 
ggg Maggie, looking up from the music she was copy- 
ng. 

“ O yes, he would, if they were gentlemen. Did you not see 
how he frowned when you spoke of being coy as the source 
of the Nile? What right have we to any maidenly reserve ! 
We pas out of papa’s way as fast as we can.” 

“Indeed, we must,” said Julia with a sigh, as she arranged 
some flowers in a vase. “If one of us doesn’t marry this 
Mr. Bitteresk, papa wi'l be extremely cross. After all, only 
one of us can marry him, and the rest must submit to a step- 
as a ddle-aged 

“Tf papa would but marry a middle- woman, I 
shouldn’t mind so much,” observed Sane ; “but it is 
always girls of seventeen he pays attention to; and to see a 





girl brought ipto the house three years younger than myself, 
would be extremely unpleasant.” 

A few days after the preceding conversation the Mi-ses 
Topgrass sat in the dining-room expecting company, for Mr. 
Bitteresk and a few other gentlemen were invited to dinner. 
The important ag was the first to arrive. He was a man 
of forty, of middle height, clumsy in shape, and not at all 
ss When Adelaide advanced to meet him, Mr. 

itteresk fixed his eyes attentively upon her countenance, 





and appeared for some seconds quite unable to withdraw his 
gaze. Slightly embarrassed, yet at the same time flattered by 
this tribute to her beauty, Adelaide presentéd their guest to 
her sisters, whom he greeted in a somewhat formal manner. 
He now seated himself near Miss Topgrass, and while he 
permitted her to maintain the conversation with very little 
assistance on his part, his earnest contemplation of her fea- 
tures was believed, not only by the young lady herself, but 
also by her sisters, to have but one interpretation. When Dr. 
Topgrass, who had been unavoidably detained by professional 
du'y, entered the robm, he engaged for a short time the at- 
tention of his guest; but Adelaide remarked with satisfac- 
tion, that, even while conversing with her father, Mr. Bitter- 
esk’s eye more than once sought her face. Other guests 
arrived, and for afew minutes Adelaide was occupied with 
their reception; but when it was time to enter the dining- 
room, Mr. Bitteresk gave her his arm ; and while he occupied 
the seat at her right hand, he directed his conversation exclu- 
sively to her. If, for a few moments, the attention due to 
other guests induced Adelaide to make a remark to the gen- 
tleman on her left hand, or to listen with an air of enjoyment 
to some lively sally on the part of a young man at the other 
end of the table, she was aware that she was all the time 
subjected to the earnest gaze of Mr. Bitteresk, who appeared 
to have no desire to speak to any one else, and waited 
patiently till she was ready to talk to him again. Adelaide 
would have preferred a younger and handsomer admirer ; but 
she reflected that true affection was not to be despised, espe- 
cially when accompanied by a comfortable income. 

“O my goodness, Adelaide, you have made a conquest !” 
cried Maggie, when the young ladies left the dining-room. 

“But could you care for him?” asked Julia. “He is the 
thickest man I ever saw.” 

“ Julia, you'll be an old maid,” said Adelaide. 

“T know I shall; but I could never marry a man who was 
not my ideal.” 

“ But think of the step-mother who is sure to come !” 

“T do think of it, but nothing could induce me to marry 
one I did not absolutely adore.” ; 

“Weil, Julia, you’re not an old maid yet,” said Maggie, 
“and our dreaded step-mamma is still only a being of the 
imagination. Let us be happy while we may. I feel in a 
mood for dancing ; come and have a waltz.” 

“ Shall I play for you?” asked Adelaide. 

“No, no; go and think of Mr. Bitteresk. The first mo- 
ments of falling in love must be delightful,” replied Julia. 
“ We can hum a tune for ourselves.” ‘ 

So the two younger sisters danced, and Adelaide stood in 
the window recess watching, in sentimental mood, the fleet- 
ing clouds. At that moment, Mr. Bitteresk entered the room 
unperceived by the sisters. Julia’s pretty golden hair had 
escaped from the comb, and hung in not un ful confusion 
on her shoulders, while her usually pale face, flushed witb 
exercise, was of a most lovely pink hue. Maggie, that she 
might not be incommoded with her long dress, had taken it 
up over her arm, so that her pretty feet and ankles were ex- 
posed to view. Whatever interest such a scene might have 
possessed for some men, it had none for Mr. Bitteresk, who, 
discovering Adelaide at the window, went straight towards 
her, when the dancers suddenly observing him, Maggie gave 
a little scream, aud threw down her dress, and Julia rushed 
from the room to put up her hair. Of all this, Mr. Bitteresk 
appeared to see nothing, but taking a seat near Adelaide, 
gazed intently on her lovely features. That her sister and 
her admirer might talk without fear of being overheard, 
Maggie sat down before the piano and played some lively 
airs; but Mr. Bitteresk’s admiration was speechless, and 
Adelaide acknowledged to herself that there were momen’ 
of intense feeling when words were mere folly. But as mo- 
desty forbade her returning, or even meeting his tender 
regards, she dropped her eyes, feeling how true to nature 
were the lines of the Scottish poet : 


For when ye look sae sair at me, 
I daurna look at you. - 


“ Miss Topgrass, may I ask the favor of being permitted to 
look at your eyes? said Mr. Bitteresk. 

“Oh, really!” cried Adelaide, raising her blushing face 
to his, and, in her modesty, immediately withdrawing it. _ 

“Do let me look at them,” he entreated, as he drew his 
chair closer to hers. ‘“ Withdraw not your eyes from mine, | 
implore.” . 

“But, Mr. Bitteresk, we are not alone,” said Adelaide, 
averting her head in confusion. “ Besides, our acquaintance 
is so slight.” 

Undeterred by these words, he continued to plead that her 
face might be turned towards him. Adelaide bashfully com- 

lied; and he long and earnestly into her orbs of blue. 

he other gentlemen now entered the room, and Julia was 
requested to sing. This she did in such a manner as to charm 
every one but Mr. Bitteresk, who could not be diverted, even 
for a moment, from her whose beauty seemed to enthral him. 
When, with the other guests, the stranger rose to take leave, 
Adelaide expected that he would have spoken some word of 
tenderness, but he only shook hands, cast 


One last, long, lingering look behind, 


and turned away. ' 

“Treally think, Adelaide, you have made an impression & 
Mr. Bitteresk,” remarked the doctor, when the last guest hal 
departed, and he took up his candlestick to retire to his chat 
ber. “ He paid you marked attention.” 

Next cay, Mr. Bitteresk called, and sat an hour and a hall 
with the young ladies; but though he was for some time 
alone with Adelaide, he said nothing indicative of the state 
his affections, but contemplated the fair face of that lady 
with the same air of being completely fascinated which be 
had on the previous evening displayed. Two hours late, 
Adelaide’s friend, Annie Dunbar, made a call, and the cli 
subject of her conversation was the stranger, Mr. Bitteresk. 

“He's the oddest creature I ever saw,” she remarked; “S 
he stares so rudely. Papa brought bim in to supper the night 

fore last, and I assure you he never took his eyes off mY 

ace,” 

This was an overwhelming statement, but the sisters wert 
too well bred to betray their feelings. Maggie adroitly dt 
verted the talk into another channel, and it was not till the 
visitor had taken leave that they expressed their sentimen's 
upon the observation she had made. ; 

“* Don’t believe a word of it, Adelaide. She’s a conceited 
girl, Annie Dunbar; I always thought so,” remarked Julia. 
~ «'Stare at her, indeed ! with her turned-up nose, and dow 
appearance,” exclaimed Maggie: “a likely story, truly!” 

Adelaide admitted the thing was improbable, and for tw? 
days her mind was at rest on this point; but on the th 
she was doomed to be an eye-witness of the inconstancy ° 
her admirer. It was Sunday; and when the sisters en 
their place in church, Adelaide's pulse quickened on 
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Mr. Bitteresk already there. The pew was a square one; and 
as the young ladies seated themselves, it so happened that 
Maggie, being the last to come in, got a seat exactly opposite 
Mr’ Bitteresk. As soon as the sermon began, Maggie per- 
ceived that the eyes of him she regarded as her sister’s ad- 
mirer were fixed upon herself. She tried to look at the 
cle , but it was impossible to refrain from an occa- 
oa glance at Mr. Bitteresk; and each time she looked at 
him she found, to her embarrassment, that he ,regarded her 
not only intently, but even anxiously. At the close of the 
service, Mr. Bitteresk, after shaking hands with the sisters, 
contrived to get close to Maggie in leaving the church. He 


further opportunity of addressing her, and returned home 
greatly puzzled as to what his intentions might be. Ont of 


consideration for Adelaide, Maggie refrained from mention- 
ing Mr. Bitteresk’s attentions to herself; but she soon dis- 
covered that she was not the only one towards whom the ec- 
centric stranger had acted in an extraordinary manner. Miss 
Brown, a lady “on the beavenly side of forty,” had been 
greatly displeased by his asking permission to touch her hair. 
One day, when Miss Brown’s 
doctor, as he sat with his fami 
own experience of Mr. Bitte 
so, than she would fain have recalled her words, for her 


ievance was mentioned by the 
at dinner, Maggie related her 
, but she had no sooner done 


also walked part of the way home with her, and though he | father was extremely angry. By an odd coincidence, at that 


did not say much, he looked volumes. 

“ He’s a flirt; I understand him now perfectly,” said Ade- 
laide that afternoon ; “and 1 think it very likely he dia pay 
attention to Annie Dunbar.” 

“ Think of the impudence of a clumsy fellow like that be- 
ing a flirt!” exclaimed Maggie; “I always expect ugly men 
to be highly virtuous, to be the soul of honor and fidelity, and 
to be unselfish, and generous, and all that’s good. When a 
handsome man is fickle, I think he has been spoiled with the 
attentions of women ; but when an ugly man is inconstant, 
there is no excuse for him.” 

“You mean plain-looking men, Maggie,” observed Julia. 
“ There are no ugly men, in my estimation, except those: in 
whose countenances mental or moral defect is portrayed ; 
and you don’t expect such men to be good.” 

With a look of vexation, Adelaide went into the garden, 
and walked round the flower-borders for two hours. She 
then came in, and with an effort to be magnanimous, said to 
Ler youngest sister: “ Maggie, if you like to encourage him, 
dear, don’t refrain from doing so on my account. I do feel a 
little bit chagrined, I confess, but I shall get over it. I did 
somehow expect—though perhaps unreasonably—that when 
Mr. Bitteresk had none of the graces of person, he would have 
solid virtues.” 

“ Indeed, I shan’t encourage him. Do you think I could 
care for a man who had disappointed you, Adelaide? No, 
indeed ; although I do wish I could get out of the house be- 
fore papa marries a baby, and I become a female Hamlet.” 

Tea-parties were much in fashion in Oakhill, and it was a 
customary thing when the party was to be a small one, to in- 
vite only two of the Misses Topgrass; on some occasions the 
family was represented by one only. A few days after the 
discovery of Mr. Bitteresk’s inconstancy, Maggie was invited 
to drink tea at the house of Mrs. Elmut, the banker’s wife. 
Besides herself, there were five young ladies, the unmarried 
attorney, the young clergyman, and Mr. Bitteresk. The for- 
mer gentlemen understood the duties of their position too 
well to pay particular attention to any one lady, making, by 
an equal distribution of their civilities, the paucity of beaux 
less felt than it might have been, but Mr. Bitteresk was obli- 
vious of all but Maggie, whom he regarded so intently, that 
it occurred to her she might be in some danger of falling into 
a mesmeric sleep. After tea, a game of croquet was pro- 
posed, and Maggie hoped this diversion would afford her an 
escape from the sedulous attention of one who aad already 

roved himself a trifler with the affections of women. But 

r. Bitteresk, completely indifferent to the game, followed 
her from hoop to hoop; and although the object of his re- 
— never once addressed him, and in every way showed a 

ecided disinclination for his society, it appeared to aftord 
him entire satisfaction to stand by her side, and silently con- 
template her features. Such devotion did not escape the ob- 
servation of Mrs. Elmut and her other guests, who were all 
amiably disposed towards the enamored swain, and desirous 
to give him an opportunity of holding private converse with 
his beloved. The game over, Maggie and another young 
lady, accompanied by Mr. Bitteresk, strolled towards the 
river which flowed past the end of the garden. 

.“ Oh, look at the forget-me-nots, Clara!” exclaimed Mag- 
gie, pointing to a tuft of those pretty little flowers which 
grew close to the water. “I must have some.” 

“ Allow me to get them for you, Miss Maggie,” said Mr. 
Bitteresk, stepping down into the mud for that purpose, while 
Maggie bent over the bank watching him. 

“Oh, what a mess his boots arein! I never thought the 
mud was so soft. Did you?” observed Maggie in a whisper 
to her friend; kut on looking round, she found, to her sur- 
prise, that she was alone. Clara was in Mi. Bitteresk’s in- 
terest, and as soon as she had found Maggie’s attention di- 
verted from herself, had taken that opportunity to move 
quietly away. When Mr. Bitteresk presented the flowers, 

gie,in common courtesy, could not avoid meeting his 
eye as she thanked him; when all at once it struck her that 
there was an expression of honesty in the man’s face, com- 
bined, it may be, with eccentricity. Having conceived this 
idea, a desire to know something more of such an odd cha- 
racter prevented her immediately hastening to join the others, 
and she stood looking at the flowers, reflecting that no in- 
sincere person ever had an honest eye, and that the counte- 
nance was a much more safe guide to the character than the 
manner, or even the conduct, on certain occasions. A phi- 
lanthropist who devotes his time and fortune to lessen the 
ills of humanity, may be seen to refuse alms to a street beg- 
gar, to whom the extravagant and selfish man of fashion, too 
careless to pay his tradesmen’s bills, will lightly fling a silver 
coin. The misanthrope and the man of genial, sympathetic 
nature may, in a particular case, act alike, or, it may be, even 
seem to exchange characters. 
“ Miss Maggie, may I take the liberty of’ —— 
Maggie was standing between Mr. Bitteresk and the river, 
and, as he said these words, he approached more closely to 
her, so that she instinctively drew back, and was in danger- 
ous proximity to the water, before she heard the conclusion 
of the sentence—* of—touching the point of yout nose ?” 
Relieved, surprised, and amused, Maggie repeated: “To 
—_. the point of my nose! Oh! Mr. Bitteresk, how ab- 
surd ! 


very moment the servant entered the room and said, Mr. 
Bitteresk desired to see the coctor. 
wrathful parent hastened to the drawing-room, an 
the hand which was held out to him, expressed, with 
much warmth, his entire disapprobation of 
conduct. 


On hearing this, the 


rejecting 
. Bitteresk’s 


“ You are a male flirt, sir, and let ;me tell you, that is a 


character I despise.” 


“A flirt, Dr. Topgrass!” cried Mr. Bitteresk. “Heaven 


forbid that I should trifle with that which I most deeply ven- 
erate, and most earnestly covet—the love of woman.’ 


This reply, expressed as it was in tones almost tremulous 


in their earnestness, was wholly unexpected by the irate doc- 
tor, who, with some difficulty maintaining his tone of injury, 


asked : “Is it not a fact, sir, that on the day you dined here 
= paid the most marked attention to my eldest daughter? 

id you not address your conversation exclusively to her? 
and did you not entreat her not to withdraw her eyes from 
yours? Such attentions, you will say, mean nothing. It is 
enough, that Ido not permit them. But, not content with 
trying to undermine the peace of mind of my eldest daugh- 
ter, you act in a most unaccountable manner towards m 
youngest. Is it not true that you stroked her hair? I as 
you, sir,as an honorable man, can you offer any excuse for 
—- the unwarrantable liberty of feeling the point of her 
nose 


“ Yes, Dr. Topgrass, I can,” replied Mr. Bitteresk excitedly, 
taking a book from his pocket. 

“Can you deny that you have stared at both of my daugh- 
ters in a manner which, if your intentions were meaningless, 
as they must have been with regard to at least one of the sis- 
ters, was highly reprehensible; nay, is it not true, that even 
the sacred edifice for divine worship was the scene of your 
impertinence ?” said Dr. Topgrass, delighting in the accumu- 
lated guilt of his culprit. 

“T admit the accusation. Hear, I implore, my defence,” 
said Mr. Bitteresk. “Iam a disciple of Lavater, and study 
the science of, physiognomy, and, while I confess that I have 
gazed long and anxiously at the lineaments of your daugh- 
ters, I think, if you were aware how much of the character 
may be revealed in a single feature of the human face, you 
would admit that nothing short of continued contemplation 
of any particular countenance could suffice the student. A|- 
low me, for your satisfaction, to mention a few of the mental 
characteristics to be discerned in the lips alone. Well de- 
fined, large, and proportionate lips, the middle line of which 
is equally serpentine on bota sides, and easy to be drawn, 
though they may denote an inclination to pleasure, are never 
seen in a bad, mean, common, false, crouching, vicious coun- 
tenance. A lipless mouth, resembling a single line, denotes 
coldness, industry, a love of order, precision, housewifery, 
and if it be drawn upwards at the two ends, affectation, pre- 
tension, vanity, and, which may ever be the production of 
cool vanity, malice. 
straint, and well delineated, certainly betoken consideration, 
discretion, and firmness. A mild overhanging lip generally 


with projecting under-lips’—— 

“ Begad, if you had to find out all that, I don’t wonder you 
had to stare at the girls,” interrupted the doctor. 

“ Not to weary you,” continue! Mr. Bitteresk, “ I pass now 
to the nose, which, in length, ought to equal the length of the 
forehead. The button end must be neither hard nor fleshy, 


me to touch the point of her nose. The qua 


feature in your youngest daughter, that I begged her to allow 
ity of the hair 
is also important to the physiognomist, and Miss Maggie was 


vering. Iam, as you are possibly not aware, in search of a 
wife, and I have decided to choose one, by this, I admit diffi- 
cult, but, lam convinced, sure method. The conclusion at 


youngest daughter is perfectly satisfactory, and I have come 
as to ask your permission to pay my addresses to her.” 
“ r. 


wish you success in your wooing.” 


to her. 


breach of propriety if 
your nose.” 

“ Certainly not,” was the grave reply. 
“ Should 


your addresses ; not till then.” 
“ Miss Maggie, the excellent sense you display in the pre 





“ Am I to understand that you allow me to do so?” 

“ Yes, of course ; do it, if you like.” 

Thus permitted, Mr. Bitteresk felt the feature referred to 
very carefully, and with evident meditation. 

“ Thank you, Miss Maggie. Your good-nature emboldens 
me to ask » further favor. Allow me to touch your hair?” 

Maggie thought this a much more lover-like request, and 
as she was now diverted with the oddity of her adinirer. she 
granted him that permission also; but the critical manner in 
which he drew his hand over her pretty brown tresses, and 
the cool reflection displayed in his eye, suggested to her the 
idea that her eccentric companion must have made his money 
at wig-making, and that be regarded her locks, not from a 
lover-like, but from a mercantile point of view. The notion 
was unpleasant, and thinking she had been 4uite long enough 
alone with an individual so outre, gie, accompanied by 
Mr. Bitteresk, re-entered the house. For the remainder of 


A week ?” 
“ Oh, not so lon 
book which is hard to read, I fancy, but the faces.” 


with the air of having suddenly remembered something, “ 
me. 


desire. Give me back the book, 
rest my claim on your compassion.” 


that he loved her. 





the evening, she carefully avoided giving her admirer any 





Calm lips, well closed without con- 


signifies goodness. There are innumerable guod persons also 


It was to ascertain by the sense of touch the nature of that 


kind enough to permit me to place my hand on her head 
when I desired to test her character by the texture of its co- 


which I have arrived is, that the physiognomy of your 


. Bitteresk, you are an honorable man. Forgive my 
unjust suspicion,” said Mr. Topgrass, heartily shaking his 
visitor by the hand, “T’'ll go and send you in Maggie, and 


When Maggie entered, Mr. Bitteresk took pains to show 
her that he had not, in his conduct towards her, been 
actuated by any spirit of frivolity, and after explaining, as 
he had done, to her father his real purpose, he asked, some- 
what formally, if he might be permitted to pay his addresses 
Maggie’s black eyes sparkled with fun as she said : 
“No, Mr. Bitteresk ; you must lend me Lavater, and I must 
now study your physiognomy ; and you mustn’t consider it a 

ask to be allowed to feel the point of 


find your physiognomy perfectly satisfactory, I 
shali then be justified in granting your permission to pay 


sent instance proves, to my great satisfaction, that I have not 
studied physiognomy in vain. The reply you have made me 
is precisely that which I should have expected from your 
countenance. How long shall I give you to read the volume ? 


as that!” replied Maggie. “It isn’t the 
“ Unfortunate man that I am!” exclaimed Mr. Bitteresk, 


shall be the victim of my own system. I now rest on my merits, 
and by the laws of common-sense you are bound t& reject 
ad I trusted to the kindness of one of the most amia- 
ble of her sex, then I might have 2 gains the object of my 

iss Maggie, and let me 


While he thus spoke, the methodical, formal, Mr. Bitteresk 
showed himself a man of more depth of feeling than Maggie 
had supposed. It now, for the first time, occurred to her 


“Oh, I must read the book, Mr. Bitteresk,” she replied, 
opening it and reading aloud: “Short, wrinkled, knotty, 


regular, and saw-cut foreheads with intersecting wrinkles, 
are incapable of true friendship.” Maggie, as if she thought 
it a good piece of fun, here raised her eyes to the forehead of 
- suitor, a —_ — her with such an anxious 
xpression of countenance, that she laughingly shut the 
book. “Mr. Bitteresk, do you know 4 ~-y a comical 
individual, and I’m rather fond of comical people! Now 
away, and come back the day after to-morrow. It is on y 
= that you should be judged according to your own 
system.” 
“Permit me, before I leave, to make an apology to you 
elder sister,” begged Mr. Bitteresk. Bg Bota 
In compliatce with this request, Maggie left the room, and 
sent in Adelaide, who presented herself before him she had 
—_ her admirer, in a decidedly shame-faced manner, 

“Miss Topgrass,” began Mr. Bitteresk,in atone of much 
seriousness, “it distresses me unspeakably to think, that 
while absorbed in scientific research, and, for the time, 
oblivious of every other consideration, I should have acted in 
such a manner as to mislead you. When, for the moment, I 
forget that Iam a physiognomist, and remember only that I 
am aman, I see clearly that my conduct was calculated to 
deceive.” 
“Well, Mr. Bitteresk, who could have supposed that when 
you asked me not to withdraw my eyes from yours, you were 
only studying science?” said Adelaide, blushing. “ But let 
all that be forgotten, and if you are really attached to m 
sister, I will exert what influence I may have in your favor.” 

“Do so, Miss Topgrass, and you will procure my lasting 
gratitude; but I very much fear that my physiognomy is not 
satisfactory, end that as your sister becomes acquainted with 
the science, she will learn to despise me.” 

Mr. Bitteresk then took leave; and as Adelaide watched 
from the window his retreating figure, she reflected that, 
though no Apollo, there was much to respect and admire in 
this odd being. 
When Mr. Bitteresk on the appointed day called upon 
Maggie, she met with the book he had lent her in her hand, 
and after the usual greetings, she opened the conversation by 
saying: “ Lavater observes, Mr. Bitteresk, that no one who 
is not well-formed can become a good physiognomist. * Those 
— were the best whose persons were the handsomest. 
ubens, Van Dyck, and Raphael, possessing three gradations 
of beauty, possessed three gradations of the genius of paint- 
ing. The physiognomists of the greatest symmetry are the 
est. As the most virtuous can best determine on virtue, and 
the just on justice, so can the most handsome countenances 
on the goodness, beauty, and noble traits of the human coun- 
tenance, and consequently on its defects and noble proper- 
ties.” 
As Maygie concluded these sentences, she looked fixedly 
at her suitor, yet with a merry twinkle in her eye which he 
did not perceive. 

“T understand yu Miss Maggie. I am not handsome 

enough, you would say, to pretend to the study of the science 
of which we speak.” 
“Consequently, there is every probability that you have 
not read my face afight,” she replied, “ and that I am very 
far from being the kind of girl you suppose. As your suit 
was therefore made under a false impression, you are at 
liberty to withdraw it, and I advise you to go and fall in love 
with some woman in the ordinary way, for the old-fashioned 
foolish reason, that she is pretty, or engaging, or that you 
like her, you don’t exactly know why.” 
At these words, an expression of deep dejection clouded 
the face of Mr. Bitteresk. 
“There would, however, be no harm in my making a 
study of your features,” observed Maggie,“ if 1 were hand- 
some enough to be a physiognomist, but it seems to me that 
some amount of vanity is necessary to induce one to become 
a student of this science. Assuming for the moment, how- 
ever, that I am sufficiently good-looking, be kind enough 
Mr. Bitteresk, to turn ao. towards the window, so that 
may study your face in profile.” 

With an air of hopeless resignation, which struck Maggie 
as most ludicrous, Mr. Bitteresk placed himself in the required 
position. 
“Tt is difficult for me to decide,” she observed, “ whether 
duplicity or imagination predominates in your eyelashes; 
but with regard to the third wrinkle on your right temple, if 
do not hesitate to say that it denotes great simplicity of 
character, amounting even to guilelessness. As for the mole 
on the cheek that is turned towards me, I believe it to be 
indicative of directness of purpose, combined with an affec- 
tionate disposition; while the fourth freckle on your nose 
betokens, I am convinced, humility. In short, Mr. Bitteresk, 
I find your physiognomy tolerably satisfactory, and it is 
much to be regretted that you are quite at fault concerning 
me, as I think you would have made the best of husbands.” 


Up to this moment, the esteem, verging, it may be, towards 
a warmer feeling, with which Maggie regarded her suitor, 
had been covered with a crust of raillery, and as she spoke 
the last words, she looked him fearlessly in the face. But 
as she did so, her self-command unaccountably forsook her. 
She had been too bold, she feared. What would he think ? 
Ah! he would know the humiliating position in which she 
and her sister were placed, how anxious her father was that 
she should be married, and how few eligible men ever visited 
Oakhill. Thus reflecting, Maggie rose and walked to the 
window, to hide her heightened color and air of confusion ; 
but Mr. Bitteresk advanced towards her, and took her band. 
Glancing timidly round, Maggie perceived, to her surprise, a 
countenance so much altered by the expression of the 
moment, that it might almost have belonged to another 
individual. No trace of oddity or formality was now visibie, 
but with an air of tenderest affection, he said quickly but 
-| earnestly: “ I think, Maggie, we love each other.” 

For some days after this, the doctor’s youngest daughter 
went about the house with an air of abstraction, and was 
frequently to be found gazing at the winding river, or at 
night, at the stars, or the moon. When addressed, she fre- 
quently answered in such a manner as to indicate that her 
mind was occupied with some subject of contemplation of an 
interest so absorbing as to render her to some extent oblivious 
of what passed around her. At acertain hcur every day it 
I| was perceived that she became somewhat agitated, and the 
sisters remarked that Mr. Bitteresk invariably called at that 
time. But it was only for afew wecks that Adelaide and 
Julia were able to remark the change wrought by the tender 
passion on their once fun-loving, sister, for in little more than 
a month, Mr. Bitteresk and she were married. As Maggie 
had expressed a wish to see foreign lands, her husband took 
her abroad for some months, and on their return to England, 
they spent a winter in London. Here they were visited by 
Adelaide and Julia successively. It was on the occasion of 
her visit to the metropolis, that the latter found her ideal, 
who, somewhat to Magyie’s surprise, was a mun who squinted 
with both eyes. On Mrs. Bitteresk’s happening to allude to 
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this defect, however, Julia asked, with some ener, of 
manner: “Do you think me capable of being affected by 
anything so trivial as personal appearance? There is no true 
beauty, except that of the soul.” 

“No doubt,” replied Maggie; “but Lavater remarks that 
the squinting eye denotes a deceitful, crafty person, one who 
willingly avoids labor if he can, indulging in idleness, play, 


- usury, and pilfering.” 


“ Tf Lavater says that, then it is plain he knows nothing of 
the subject on which he treats,’ answered Julia with some 
warmth. , e 

“Oh, I think, Julia, dear, your ideal is a worthy one, 
replied Maggie, smiling. “I only quoted Lavater ey 
you a bit. “Y haven’t much faith in himemyself, though I fee 
grateful to him for helping me to 4 husband who is the best 
of men.” ! ‘ ? 

Of the three sisters, Adelaide alone now lives with her 
father in Oakhill, and although report affirms that the doctor 
has made more than one attempt at matrimony, he has not 

et found a lady sufficiently youthful who is willing to 
ome his second spouse.—Chambers’s Journal. 


—_—_—_— 
GERMAN BATHS AND PLAY-HOUSES. 
BY FELIX M. WHITEHURST. 


Two ions are very strongly developed in the English- 
FP mar! vy es of the bath and fie love of the table: not the 
dinner-table— the German, the Frenchman, the Italian are 
more devoted to that than we are—but the table which often 
only affords a Barmecide feast, the “ Board of Green-cloth.” 
The bold Briton confesses to the former openly, “ erect, and 
looking to the stars ;” but denies the latter, or palliates it by 
saying, “ Only just a few napoleons to pass the time at Trink- 
Baden-Holle ;” but inwardly he knows that he likes the one 
as well as the other. It has been a good thing for the Con- 
tinent that such is the case; for since the wars of the first 
Napoleon it has only been necessary for a small village to 

a warm spring, and get a concession, to make its own 
fortune and that of ail the neighborhood. Some places, as 
for example, Aix-la-Chapelle, have already lived their allotted 
space; others are now setting their last stake, knowing that 
the cnances are dead against them, and that in a few — 

rhaps months, their table will be as innocent as the frugal 
teat of the recluse whose “food was herbs, his drink the 
running brook.” But nobody can deny that water and play 
called them into existence, and gave them a career which 
his ended in a retirement on a large fortune. 

No doubt the waters of Ems are very ; but who 
would live in the continued vapor-bath of that picturesque 
but depressing valley, if it was not for the play, mild as it is? 
Again, who goes to Aix now that it is all waters, and there 
are no more cakes andale? But bathing is such a good ex- 
cuse, and so English! I believe that baths and waters are 
really excellent things, and that many people who visit the 
German spas leave them better than when they came ; but as 
a rule they are self-made invalids, over-worked or over-dissi- 
pated, and are as much “ picked up” by the tonics of fresh air 
and zest as by any water taken inwardly or outwardly. The 
love of an Englishman for cold water—a system of “ plung- 
ing” much more conducive to health and happiness than 
that played on the turf—is quite extraordinary. On the 
Continent, baths are taken as medicine ; in England they are 
as much a matter of course as the breakfast which follows 
them, The first questions an Englishman asks when he goes 
to a fresh place are, “ What sort of hunting, shooting, fish- 
ing” (according to the season) “is there here? Is there any 
bathing? and when does the postcome in?” Mineral waters 
too are considered by the English to be very nice, especially 
if they are mixed with “ American ice, foreign fruits, and 

wines ;” but I do not think that many Britons would 
leave their island home to take either of them in a dull Ger- 
man petty town or village; and as for the women, they 
always go where the men yo; and depend on it the number 
of pall patients will always be less at a place which the 
other sex calls “dead slow” than at another which is pro- 
nounced to be “ awfully jolly,” or “ the best place out!” 

_L almost fear there must be some very close affinity between 
baths and gambling—the Romans, for instance, when they 
were not in hot water were at “ hazard,” in spite of the Ro- 
manis vetita legibus alea—and I fear these two necessaries of 
British human nature are old Roman remains. I do not 
mean to run down the “ water in the autumn,” the aur eaur 
of the French—nay, I think it very good fun; but then I 
confess that a little “ play” does give les eaux a flavor which 
some Vitiated tastes think they require. But on this I will 
say no more at present, as it seems as if the momentous ques- 
tion, of which is the greater attraction, the Kursaal or the 
Trinkhalle, is about to be solved. Bismark e¢ Imperator 
meus are, I am assured, in favor of continuing the tables, 
finding the revenue come in very handy after a war the ex- 
penses of which even the crushing fine levied on France will 
not nearly pay; but the Empress Augusta has long been 
opposed to the roulette and rouge-et-noir system of taxation, 
the which she has no doubt studied during her annual visits 
to Baden-Baden, where she always dwells next door to the 
“tables,” and within earshot of the click of the wheel of 
fortune. This year the war seems to have upset all the holi- 
day-makers and the holiday places, and as far as I have seen, 
the drinkers (chiefly Germans, as a rule old and ugly) much 
exceed the players. At Ems and Wiesbaden there are few 
English, and indeed throughout the Fatherland—or rather I 
should say the Waterland—there are very few tourists save 
those in the care of Cook, from whose neighborhood it should 
be the prayer of every traveller to be delivered : their ap 
tites are large, they require many rooms, and are raaly 
instructing the continental cooks in their own “ beefeteak 
and onions” (not that I have a word to say against that dish) 
achool of cookery ; and this will lend toa mixed medley of 
nastiness which is neither English, French, nor German, but 
uniting the tough solidity of the first with the staminaless 
frivolity of the second, and blending both in the horrible 
eng of the last. Result: Indigesta moles, and a dyspeptic 
chaos. 

I know no more curious and instructive sight than to 
watch from your bedroom-window—or perhaps, indeed, your 
bed, in which you are taking your coflee and a novel just 
heavy enough to promote sleep—the early birds going out to 
pick up health and drink toasts to Hygeia in tumblers (the 


rivate property of the bearer) of the “ Elizabeth,” or the} I 


ilthybrunnen, and so get sick and make reservoirs of them- 
selves to the sound of martial music. But the worst of all 
water-cures seems to me to be that they are not cures at all— 
only putting off the evil day. Once he or she takes to baths 
and waters, he or she must annually devote six weeks to the 


pursuit. The fact is, they are all mere palliatives. The bill! Emsi 
of health is not taken up; it is only renewed for twelve | tabl 


months, I don’t wish to write down any spring, pump, or 





bath, but I confess that I saw a friend the other day who 
assured us all that the waters of the German spas were his 
salvation, and that he always took them —— the morning 
when “you dissipated dogs are asleep in bed.” Doubting 
this, we bribed his Swiss valet (with kummel), and found out 
that the only water his master ever took was seltzer-water, 
and that never without “ Marcobrunner” in it. <A curious 
spectacle is the procession of a long line of water-martyrs 
from the pump to the post-office; every one has his own 

lass, and looks as if he was going to liquidate his letters. 

much for our “ baths ;” now for our “ playhouses.” 

When I express my opinion, virtuous Indignation will tell 
John to say “ Not at home” when I next call in Propriety 
Gardens, and Paterfamilias will cut me at Minerva. Iam 
not the least glad play is going to be stopped, and do not 
think for a minute that the prohibition will “ serve the cause 
of morality,” so seriously tried in these terrible times, or 
benefit anybody at all. In the first place, the love of play is 
innate in the human breast, and you might as well try to put 
down thirst by breaking the pump-handle as ply by closing 
certain tables. Men will ee if you prefer it 
—and you cannot stop them. Ithas been tried often enough, 
Heaven knows, since the Roman edile “looked the other 
way” —s an after-dinner “ chicken” because it was Au- 
gust, and has ever failed. Stop public play, and private 
gambling, with its inevitable and reckless ruin, its destruc- 
tion of friendships, its annihilation of intimate circles, begins 
at once, and all the great ruin has come from the jeu a huis 
clos. Many more people were “counted out” at Waitier’s 
than at Crockford’s, and the highest stakes I ever saw were 
set by two friends at a hell in St. James’s-street after public 
play was over, because the proprietor said the night had 
been too hot and too heavy for all but the bank. Poor pro- 
prietor, his career was singular; he kept a hell in St. James’s- 
street, and died at the Angel at Islington. Truly les extremes 
se touchent. A of the innate love of gaming, this man 
told me that when he was croupier at Crockford’s, and had 
the fatal odds against the player (five per cent. per minute 
at the royal game of hazard) ever before his green-shaded 
eyes, and knowing all, when he got an hour off duty he 
went next door, played and lost his money at Bond’s. It 
is this Mr. Bond of whom the Right Hon. Benjamir Disraeli 
speaks so flatteringly in the “ Young Duke.” When Crock- 
ford’s was closed, what was the result? Dozens of minor 
“ hells” sprang up, and those who could not from their po- 
sition risk a visit to Jermyn-street or Arlington-street took to 
City speculations. Whether gambling did exist in the rail- 
way times or did not exist, let those who are old enough to 
remember tell their children. Betting—that is, excessive 
wagering, the “ plunging” to which the Romeo Lords at a 
later period stood fathers—was caused by the suppression 
of ublic play. In the days which are so graphically de- 
scr’ in the first chapter of “ Sibyl”—perhaps the best de- 
scription of such a scene which ever was drawn with a pen 
— ungin, was unknown. True, men lost their money at 
Crocky’s, but there was a limit—that limit was ready money. 
Now there is no limit to the IOUs and credit at private 
play. For my part I always think it was a pity when Fish- 
mongers’ Hall was broken up by the stupidity “of some 
obstinate fellow who would pay his subscription and supper 
bills.” But you will think I have changed my venue, and 
left Rouletteville for London: it is not so. I only mean tu 
illustrate my present argument by examples drawn from the 
past. I say that nobody will be benefited when “ nothing 
goes more” at the continental tables. M. Blanc will be on 
the winning side, for he will enlarge the establishment at 
Monaco, where the Clown-Prince Grimaldi will gladly re- 
ceive a bigger stake, ¢.e. more rent. A company will start in 
the Val d’Andorie ; and it was even whispered that France was 
seriously thinking of going back to the days of “ Fiescati” 
and No. “36.” So Germany would lose an income, and the 
cause of virtue (which is, of course, the be-all and end-all 
of the play-suppression movement) will be in no way ad- 
vanced. For my part, as I much frequent Paris, I hope to 
see Mr. A. open a “ Berkeley” No. “ 43” at Paris or St. Cloud ; 
and am persuaded that the play there will do infinitely less 
harm than the baccarat, chemin de fer, and ecarte of the 
Rue Royale and the Boissy d’ Anglais. 

Let us just look at the expiring play-places, and ask our- 
selves if we have many unhappy remembrances connected 
with them, or whether their kursaals are peopled with the 
ghosts of friends who have perished victims to the “ zero” 
or the “apres.” I think our memory will rather point to 
pleasant hours and a society as undisturbed by its losses as it 
would have been unelated by its ae he fact is, few 
men go to these places with the hope of winning; of course 
they know there is the off-chance of their performing that 
difficult operation called breaking the bank, and “ wintering 
on £8,000 in the shares,” like Mr. B. But in default of that, 
they go home with emptier pockets perhaps, but quite con- 
tent to put the loss down to the “ annual autumn-tour ex- 
penses ;” in a word, they are quite willing to win anything, 
and quite prepared to lose a Jimited sum. 

Spa is the mildest of these hells upon earth. When it is 
fine enough (for it usually rains) to ride donkeys and flirt be- 
fore, at, and after balls, Spa is very nice, and the country is 
pretty ; but the play I always consider a second-rate busi- 
ness, the rooms are close and the tables crowded. Yet I have 

sed very pleasant weeks at Spa, and shall always appraach 
epinster with pleasure. Spa, too, has the recommendation 
of having been the only place open during the great war, and 
of so having been dear to our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers. George Selwyn’s letters are full of scandal from 
Spa; Lord Carlisle, whom even Thackeray praised, was 
wont to come over to Spa in garments of home-made sack- 
cloth and ashes, and play innocent games of cricket till he 
became virtuous, domestic, and, I fancy, a little bored. 
Thackeray, too, has sent us to Spa with. an Irish adventurer; 
and Guy Livingstone, in “ Maurice Dering,” carries us over, 
bon gre mal gre, to assist at one of the most dramatic scenes 
he has ever conceived. Upon my word, I think we must be 
good to poor little Spa, and let her play out her game for the 
sake of bygone memories. 

Ems is next on the list. “ You go to Ems for health, to 
Baden for amusement,” says the proverb. True; and so it is 
that for one person who goes to the Nassau Valley, twenty 
hurry to the Black Forest ; and then, how many, save invete- 
rate water-drinkers and confirmed cripples, would go thereat 
all but for the wheel which ro!ls and the card which is turned ? 
t is very pretty is Ems, but it is very hot, dull, and now 
(like the rest of Europe) sw: red over and sat upon by 
Prussians. Add to this that the Ems cuisine is a curiosity of 
coarseness, and the hotels a striking instance of how dear bad 
living can be. Altogether, I think Ems requires all the 
attractions which games of chance can offer, and if I was an 
te shopkeeper I should subscribe for another roulette- 


e, 
a. Wiesbaden also is a time-honored place, I just remember, 


before the “ everywhere and back again in half an hour’ rail. 
way days, that it was rather“ the thing” to go there. The 
first time I ever was there I made the acquaintance of a very 
lovely person ; scandalised (unintentionally, of course) several 
respectable families by dancing with a French actress— 
“ clever and engaging, as all French actresses are”’—whom in 
my youthful inexperience 1 thought quite as good as Mrs, 
Jones-Browne, who flirted at home with a Greek count, or 
Lady Topsawyer, who was “ talked about” at clubs. L also 
had eight zeros en plein the hour before my departure, to the 
delight of myself and relief of my banker. So I, at least, 
ought to love Wiesbaden ; and I confess it is very amusing, 
though this year it is, like.every other place, overpowered by 
the German element. Still Wiesbaden only runs an indiffer- 
ent second in the pleasure race in which all the German spas 
enter, the prize being the plunder of the confiding stranger. 
I would certainly shield the green tables of Wiesbaden ; for 
it is a place dear to native and foreigner, but which has not 
sufficient hold on the present veneration to make its material 
beauty and its health-bearing springs strong enough to com- 
pensate, even with the aid of lakes, flowers, rising fish and 
diving swans, for the “ pleasures of the tables.” Still, I say, 
spare Wiesbaden its mystic green cloth. If you do not, Wies- 
baden may wash her millions of towels, “rough-dry” them, 
and put them away till a less virtuous era dawns on us. [ 
have spoken of a “ race,” and placed Wiesbaden second. The 
fact is, Baden-Baden is facile princeps in the cities of chance, 
Eclipse in a walk! 

At Spa you must ride donkeys to eat craw-fish in a valley, 
and come back with an indigestion; and no man with indy 
gestion can play. You must flirt, too; and widows frequent 
and intriguing mothers take their daughters toSpa. A word 
to the wise: at Ems you must take the waters. Faugh! 
lukewarm broth in a wine-glass! Who could play upon that? 
Wiesbaden—bands, gardens, and tables-d’hote at impossible 
hours. But, halte-la/ I have forgotten Hombourg, the land 
of the’ one zero and the rare apres. For once the decision 
of the judge is reversed ; and I beg your pardon, Wiesbaden, 
but you are third! Hombourg is a “ stayer,” and runs on 
winter and summer. Play is heavy there too, and soc-ety 
plentiful. Hospitable people give incessant dinners, the 
music is good, and there is a glass house to keep off the rain. 
They talk of fishing and shooting. I apply the Indian word 
“ Bosh !” to those vague ideas. [like Hombourg; but I love 
Baden. Play is incessant, the rooms large and airy, capital 
music all day ; and from concerts to grandes chusses there is 
nothing that the administration is not ready to offer you. 
Baden itself is so pretty that nobody wants to go out of it; 
but if they do, it is imbedded in such lovely scenery that any 
walk or drive, any outing to breakfast or picnic, is sure of 
scenery and decorations worthy of Gye. You never need go 
near the tables. Unlike Potsdam, jamais nous ne conjugaissons 
pas le meme verbe ennui. Ennui is unknown at Baden, even 
when your valet sounds the reveille after a bad night. Every 
one goes his own way and has his own amusement. Play 
comes with the night (if you wish it), and repentance in the 
morning, but only very slightly even if you lose, as you are 
en to fish, or shoot, or picnic, or kill the hours plea- 
santly. Kill Baden-Baden, and you destroy the “ innocent 
joys” of Europe for six weeks. Pause, moral Virtue, I 
beseech you, and do not be over-ridden by Propriety or 
frightened out of your senses by the demcn of Play—that 
rouge-et-noir spectre. Close the tables, and you close Ger- 
man spas to a large money-spending class, who, being very 
much bored, will, on the Continent, introduce private play 
into chateaux and circles by the sea-side; while in England 
grouse-lodges will echo with “7’s the main, 7!” and the click 
of the roulette-wheel irritate the fathers and mothers of 
—— English country-houses. Man will play; don’t 
let him play on his friend.— Belgravia. 

——— ee 


ABOUT FORTY. 


Some few weeks ago, I was invited to dine in the Strangers’ 
Kkoom of a certain club in Pall Mall, to meet an old friend of 
mine who on that very day completed his fortieth year. He 
had stipulated, our host told us, that none of those present 
should be younger than himself, and his terms were agreed 
to, those selected to meet him being in almost all cases one 
or two years his seniors both in age and university standing, 
and no one being there who was not at least twoscore. 

One impostor, it is true, on the strength of having no gray 

hairs nor bald places, asserted he was the youngest of the 
party, and still belonged to the “7s; but his claims were 
clearly shown to be fallacious, and he subsided after the 
er of champagne, and took his proper place among 
the “ #"s. This was in accordance with a humorous arrange- 
ment of a mathematician of the party, who classed all fis 
friends under the three heads of “T,” “F,” and “s”"— 
“Twenty, Thirty ;” “ Forty, Fifty;” “Sixty, Seventy.” 
_ After all, though, on looking round the table, and observ- 
ing almost every head was either growing silvery, or “ thin- 
ning at the top,” and in some instances both, one was not 
much disposed to joke on the sabject of age. I remember a 
friend of mine well on in the “ ¥’s remarking to me some 
years ago, that I should soon begin to realise that 1 was grow- 
ing old by observing that the majority of the people I-saw in 
the streets were younger than myself ; ané I quite feel the 
truth of his observation now, though I did not at the time he 
stated it. 

Another thing to be remarked upon a man when he gets to 
be about forty is, that his future career is pretty well deter- 
mined, or, at least, a good start in life ought to have been 
made, if ever it is to be made. The rising barrister has 
claimed, or is in a position to claim silk. The active curate 
has become the sleek rector, or, it may be, young archdeacon, 
or, should he have the gift of popular preaching, in these 
days of — church advancement, may be almost fluttering 
in lawn. The army man, even in the artillery or line, may 
hope to be a major at least. The politician, a Junior Lord or 
Under-secretary, or, in some instances of rare good luck, the 
head of a departnient of government. 

The literary man should have published more than one 
successful book, and should be settling down as a polite 
editor, a caustic reviewer, or a special correspondent ; and, 
not to multiply examples, the City man about forty should be 
taking work leisurely, and looking about for a junior partner. 

To turn from a man’s public life to his private social 
position—that is usually quite settled at forty, for the majority 
of men are either married, or accept without offence the 
designation of “ old bachelor.” 

ith the exception of our host, who has not yet joined 
“the noble army of martyrs,” and myself, who happened to 
be recently marfied, every one at table was a Paterfamilias. 

Jones, still as cheery and pleasant as he was twenty years 
—— Trinity, can count a dozen olive branches round his 





ie. 
Smith, who was a young man we looked upon as a some- 
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what selfish dandy, is now, in dress and demeanor, the quiet- | satisfactory to both parties, must tend to show that there has 
est man imaginable, a most devoted and attentive husband to | been fault on both sides. To anything calculated to show 


a sickly and rather tiresome wife. 


that she has made a mistake she is very strongly opposed. It 


Brown, the epicurean of our party, still retains his love for | is one of the cardinal principles of her faiti that she can do 


the good things of this world, but finds comparatively little 
scope to indulge his tastes among his Yorkshire parishioners ; 
for Mrs. Brown cares more for the prattle of her fifth daugh- 
ter than the best dinner she partakes of during her short 
season in town, and longs to be back to her children again, 
and out of hot noisy London. I could not help wondering, 
while sitting among my contemporaries at this dinner, where 
some met again, for the first time, after many years’ interval, 
how the world had treated my old acquaintances since we 
were all undergraduates together. 
my fellow-guests, it was pleasant to see, were prosperous- 
looking, and some even rather portly men; and we all 
enjoyed an excellent dinner, the more from the uncommon 
friendliness which springs from old association. 

About forty, one discovers very forcibly that friendship is 
like good wine, and materially improves with age, and that 
those we knew fifteen or twenty years ago, we meet with 
want different feelings to the acquaintance of the year before 
ast. 

I recollect, as a young man, how few friends I knew in the 
“ F” division at my club, though there were many in the“ 8” 
(looked on as very old men) with whom [ was on terms of 
tnendly intimacy. The fact is, about forty, men are usually 
too busy to think or care about cultivating the acquaintance 
of younger men than themselves; their contemporaries are 
sufficiently numerous to give them as much society as they 
care for, and there exists among them no feeling of sympathy 
towards those ten years younger than themselves, such as 
they will probably acquire in after-years. 

T have heard it alleged as a reason why a certain club in 
Pall Mall is not a social club, that almost all its members are 
middle-aged men, and therefore do not assimilate together. 

It is, 1 fancy, when we come to the “ 8” or final stage of 
our journey, and find our old friends sadly thinned by change 
or death, that we are glad to bestow a kind word or friendly 
nod on the youths who remind us of a son or nephew, or 
bring back feelings of vague recollection, and it may be 
regret, to those far-distant days when, as a certain statesman 
observes, “ we ourselves were young and curly.” 

On the whole, then, “abcut forty” must be considered a 
somewhat solitary period of life, but at the same time it 

sesses not a few advantages peculiarly its own. It is true 
that most of the illusions of life have vanished, and that high 
spirit which carried us through difficulties is effectually 
sobered ; but with a man of sound constitution, who has taken 
tolerable care of himself, all the substantial advantages of 
life are left. 

His eyesight is probably as keen as ever it was; and he is 
nearly, if not quite, as good across country as he was ten 
ycars ago, though he may ride fifteen stone. 

If he be wise, he has given up dancing, though I have met 
with men considerably pasi forty, who are such devoted 
worshippers of Terpsichore, that they still haunt scenes 
where they formerly distinguished themselves. 

Undoubtedly, there is one thing a man ought to have 
acquired at forty, and that is, the ability to recognise and 
appreciate a good dinner. I confess I feel nearly as great a 
contempt for a man ot forty who does not care what he eats 
as I do for a dainty youngster of twenty. 

As boys, it is natural we should, as it were, rush upon our 
chief meal to be in time for the theatre, where we have taken 
stalls; but, to middle-aged men, the attractions of the drama 
are less absorbing than they were ten or fifteen years ago, and 
they have learned that one of the most essential adjuncts to 
enjoyment at dinner is repose. 

On certain matters connected with the table, they have 
decided opinions—think, for instance, that oysters are always 
(when in season) the best thing to commence upon; that 
champagne goes well with cheese ; and that dressed fish, is a 
mistake. 

Then again, about forty may be considered physically a 
safe age; for though people die, of course, at all ages, and 
thirty-seven is considered, I believe, the average of human 
life, yet we are not as we were in the days of Edward IIL, 
when few gentlemen lived till they were forty, but, on the 
contrary, have surmounted juvenile disorders, and, with the 
exception of a hint of approaching gout, are free from the 
infirmities of age. 

So, with all its drawbacks, there is something favorable to 
be said about forty. Must I confess that when our club party 
broke up, I was half-oblivious of the lapse of twenty years, 
and inclined to ask our host: “Shall you be at morning 
chapel to-morrow ?” but that infliction at least we most of us 
escape when about forty —Chambers’s Journa’. 








TARTARS. 


When a man is hen-pecked, the natural and the correct 
assumption is that his wife is an out-and-out tartar. The 
acerbity of her temper, her unreasonableness, and her never- 
ending tyranny quite justify this belief. And it will be found 
moreover that the woman who bullies her husband, does not 
confine her attentions to him. Other people are favored with 
exhibitions of the incisiveness of her tongue. She is tho- 
roughly disgusted to see them pretend they know so much 
when, in reality, they are absolutely ignorant. The bare idea 
of her condescending to argue with them is simply prepos- 
terous. She has no objection to shout them down, or sneer 
them into silence, or to stop further controversy by once and 
for all dubbing them thick-headed numskulls,—all this is 
quite in her line, and she is pretty sure to come off successful. 
She is firmly persuaded that almost every person with whom 
she is brought in contact is quite unable to manage his own 
business, and that it is therefore her duty, atter she has in- 
formed him what an utter noodle he is, to set him right upon 
the points where she imagines that he is wrong. Let him 


venture to hint that he thinks she is mistaken in many of her 
inferences, and hardly understands what she is talking about 
and woe betide him. It is not her fault that he is not shriv. 
elled up with the lightning from her angry eyes, and cut to 
pieces with the sharpness of her tongue. “Does he mean to 
cell her a fool? Humph! What next. Why she has more 
knowledge in the extreme tip of her little finger, than he has 
in his whole body....... She may vary proceedings by asking 
him in terrific accents “to say that over again,” as if the 
sentences uttered were so absurd that she could not believe 
that her ears heard aright. There are few people who like to 
Say the same — twice over, especially under such trying 
circumstances, and the consequence is that she frequently 
terrifies them into silence, when they are longing to explain, 
and, as they imagine, set matters right. It is, perhaps, for- 
tunate for them that, as a rule, they are not afforded oppor- 
tunities of explanation, for she makes it a point never to re- 
ceive or understand explanations. An explanation, to be 
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no wrong, or that if she does wrong she cannot admit it, 
which amounts to the same thing. To sugge:t that she has 
been in fault, when her temper is up, is simply to offer oheself 
a sacrifice to the furies. It is a hard course to pursue, but the 
best plan is to say nothing, but bear all she has to say with 
perfect meekness and quietness. Then, though it will un- 
doubtedly take a long time, her vehemence will ultimately 
wear itself out, pro tem., at any rate. The life such a woman 
leads her husband and those who reside with her is more 
eusily imagined than described. Yet there are many houses 
in England in which reigns a triumphant tartar. 

The tartar has, as might easily be imagined, a number of 
enemies, who occasionally oppose her tooth and nail. When 
Turk meets Turk then comes the tug of war. Her vendettas 
with rival furies are deep and lasting; she would rather bite 
her finger-end off than give people cause to imagine that she 
was capable of extending the olive-branch of peace to a toe, 
and ask pardon for anything that she had done. It is her 
pride that she can hate with true hatred, and sustain an atti- 
tude of defiance longer than any of her acquaintances. She 
would not be the first to make up a quarrel, though perfectly 
aware that she was the cause thereof. She boasts of these 
amiable qualifications to those whom she honors with her 
friendship and confidence, and seems to derive much satisfac- 
tion from the contemplation thereof. She is also evidently 
impressed with the belief that other people respect her onthe 
same account. Before entering upon the blessed state of ma- 
trimony, her engagement is generally signalized by a number 
of desperate quarrels with her betrothed, and easy as are 
lovers’ quarrels to make up, it is invariably some little time 
before matters are set right. This spirit of never giving in 
leads her to assert her power at all times and in all manner 
of places. She will snub her husband before a room-full of 
company, just for the sake of showing that she is master. 
She will bully her partner, when playing a losing game of 
“ whist,” to lead her opponents and on-lookers to the con- 
clusion that it is not she who is throwing away point after 
point. She will tackle those younger than herself, just for 
the purpose of taking the conceit out of them. Naturally, 
then, the social atmosphere where she isis frequently very un- 
pleasant, and people wish her at the bottom of the sea or 
anywhere out of their sight. Yet, in spite of all this, she 
imagines that she is really a very clever person, whose com- 
pany should be very extensively sought after, and, astonish- 
ing delusion, flatters herself that this is done. Withal, there 
is a good deal of the martyr abc-ut her. The stupidity of all 
those who are nearly related to her is a cause of much pain. 
The fact that she has frequently not so much money as she 
would like, is a cause of still greater. She has no patience 
with her husband because he does not get on in the world 
quite so quickly as she would like, for she has got the im- 
pression into her head that “ getting on” is a very easy mat- 
ter. Acting under this impression, the more money she can 
screw out of her husband the better she is pjeased ; and is 
really light-hearted when, by taking a deeper plunge even 
than usual, she manages to eclipse her neighbors. Expostu- 
lation on the partof her partner she treats with disdain and 
loudly expressed contempt. He is a selfish monster, who 
would deny her tre bare necessaries of life i€ he dare and 
she was a woman without spirit, which, thank goodness, she 
is not. She is not convinced she has been the victim of hal- 
lucination, when some fine day the bailiffs enter her house, 
and are followed by the broker, who makes an inventory of 
the furniture, after which it is sold by Mr. Knock-’em-down. 
She is confirmed in the belief that her husvand is a noodle, 
and has no business capabilities, and bravely expresses her- 
self to this effect. He is urged to look to what he has 
brought her,—her whom he promised at the altar to love and 
cherish. Generally, the craven wretch has not a word to say 
in extenuation. The sight of her in tears, her eyes flashing 
fire, and her tongue whipping him like a lash, completely 
unnerves him and prevents him uttering a single one of those 
dignified reproving speeches which he has so carefully pre- 
pared. He is lost in astonishment at her audacity, and is 
puzzled whether he, and not she, after all, is the guilty 
party. She is quite unable to adapt herself to circumstances, 
and the consequence is that, unless he is favored by luck, and 
rises again immediately, she developes into a virago and a 
common scold, who torments the very life out of him.— 
Liberal Review. 

——_s——__—__ 


A CURATE’S TROUBLES. 


In the first place, I want to know why church carpenters 
make the nnecbug bonds and reading-desks with such utter 
disregard to the conformation of the human leg. A curate’s 
leg is human—very human. For twelve months I have al- 
ternated between slipping down till my head was lost in the 
big prayer-book, whilst I felt as if in a douche-bath, and 
perching myself up like a frog on the look-out for flies. If I 
knelt up all the time, my back ached. My back is not strong. 
If I let myself gently down into a state of occultation, peo- 
ple libellously said I was asleep. Fanny said it looked irre- 
verent.- N.B. Fanny could not see me when I subsided be- 
low high-water mark. She liked to see me. She said so. 
Talking of marks: there are book-markers. I wonder who 
first invented those infer——I beg pardon—those infamous 
machines for the confusion of curates. They are sweetly 
pretty. Fanny’s were. I tried to use them. For her sake; 
that was how she put it. But they acted like half a dozen 
pairs of braces mixed up among the leaves of the prayer- 
book. If one was in the right place it never would work 
with another that wasn’t. he psalms interfered with the 
collect, and the collect. clashed with the litany; and both ob- 
jected to the Athanasian Creed. I was always reading in 
wrong places and tearing the book to get the right ones. 

conscience tells me that I did incalculable damage to that 
portentous volume. At last I managed it. I stowed all the 
book-markers away by themselves out among the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and, barring an occasional loss of place, and 
substitution of morning for evening service, and vice versa, 
(I am so fond of classical quotations), got on pretty well. 
I used to star it at the neighboring village church some- 
times, when I got a Sunday out. It led me into difficulties. 
In the first place, Fanny said I was “ wandering.” I thought 
I was, mentally, sometimes. I have wandered, alas! bodily 
and mentally now. The first church I officiated in was 
Stickyford. “There they were very correct, and had the altar 
on a“ foot pace.” In plain English, there was an unnecessary 
inequality of six inches in the limited amount of floor I had 
to stand on. I forgot this, and came down with a gasp in 
the middle of the Fourth Commandment. It shook me. 
sup; I was “ wandering” then. I only wanted to get my 
pocket-handkerchief, Ihadacold. I often have colds, and 








they always\come on in the longest places, like the Fourth 
Commandment. The doctor said it was nervousness. It felt 
to me like tickling. Then in the pulpit there was an elabo- 
rate brass desk that worked up and down with complicated 
aecaineyy. Iam tall. Fanny says graceful. Some persons 
allude allegorically to a lamp-post. They are rude. That 
desk at Stickyford brought my manuscript about the level of 
the lower part of my stomach. I cling to my manuscrir t; 
and dislike rant. The fact is, Iam not equal to it. In a 
misguided moment I tried to alter the desk, and the whole of 
the top came off in my hand. T turned a screw with the 
other hand, and then nothing would persuade that refractory 
top to go on again. I tried it, and it wobbled. If I had left 
it, it would have fallen over and hurt an old lady. My inan- 
uscript did, but that (in Fanny’s silk velvet case) was ‘hot so 


heavy. I need not say that [ was covered with confusion. I 
blush very readily. That is not meant fora pun. [hate 
puns. I felt like an ecclesiastical Marius among the ruins, 


and the clerk had to come up and repair the thing with a 
hammer beforeI could get on. I needn’t say that it ruined 
the sermon. I never officiated at Stickyford afterwards. I 
never shall again, or anywhere else, Iam reckless, as I think 
I said before, and, when my moustache has grown, shall turn 
bandit or pirate—or I would if the sea agreed with me— 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 


—_—_p@—_—. 
ON BABIES. . 


‘Babies are bundles of clothes with yellow heads.” Some 
months ago I received a letter from the Roya! Geographical 
Society, informing me that this definition was inaccurate, as 
in tropical climates babies had black faces and were frequentl 
found without any clothes worth speaking of. This I don't 
believe. I have often seen black men at St. James’s Hall and 
elsewhere, but who ever saw a black baby? I wrote back, 
saying that if Dr. Livingstone when he came home brou 
among his specimens of other insects any black babies I should 
have great pleasure in inspecting them and giving him a certi- 
ficate, that is, provided they didn’t prove stuffed seals or 
large cockroaches, There area great number of babies in the 
world, Most of them are, however, kept out of sight in cra- 
dies, hen coops, attics, and old clothes baskets, A man once 
told me that the reason of this is because if they were allowed 
to crawl about the streets or the parks, no one could stir out 
for feur of walking on them, or tripping over them, in either 
of which cases the people so doing could be prosecuted by our 
friend Lathbury. It was once proposed by a very clever 
Irishman to try all the babies found at large by the Treason- 
Felony Act; but, as all British subjects are entitled to be 
tried by a Jury of their peers, and as babies can never be de- 
pended on to keep their oaths, the idea had to be abandoned. 
Babies are all nearly the same size. When they are very 
small they are called infants, and fed on butter and brown 
sugar and turpentine. Sometimes the turpentine rises to their 
head, and they behave iu a most outrageous manner, I once 
saw an infant who had drank too much turpentine sitting 
on a pillow on the ground and yelling with all its might at a 
most respectable-looking old lady, who was the infant's grand 
aunt, and had a lot of money in the funds. Whenever the 
grand aunt pointed her finger at the infant it yelled louder 
than ever and tried to bite the finger. The grand annt left 
the house and settled all her money on an institution for 
elderly unmarried women. The education of babies is gene- 
rally in a very backward state; indeed they do not appear to 
know much of the English language beyond the words ** papa,” 
‘*mamma,” “me,” ‘*go,” by,” Their attempts at French 
are even worse; they are continually using such low French 
as ‘‘ajou,” ‘‘day-day,” ‘‘baba,” and ‘‘by-by.” A man once 
told me there can be no doubt that babies are descended from 
niggers, for they always say ‘‘ me” for ‘‘ I.” 

Babies do not differ much in temper, size, and disposition, 
They are violent, about the size of a pillow, and covetous, 
LT once saw a baby with a corkscrew, a pair of tongs, a hand- 
bell, :and a broken hearth-brush, and nothing could induce it 
to part from any of them, although it had got the corkscrew 
half way into its ear, and the handle of the hearth-brush alto- 
gether down its throat. When you come near a baby it 
stretches out its hand and clutches hold of your necktie, ‘This 
is, the mother tells you, a mark of high favor, and a sign that 
the baby desires to kiss you. When you stoop forward to kiss 
the creature it seizes you by the hair, and every one but you 
laughs and says what a precocious baby it is. When you sit 
down you are asked to hold the baby. Yon take it in your 
arms and place it on your knee. I diately it catches hoid 
of your collar, and tries to stand up on your best trousers with 
its dirty boots. If you don’t allow it, the mother says, ‘* Oh, 
do, Mr. So-and-so, let him stand up; he is quite delighted at 
having discovered he can stand, and it won't hurt him,” It 
then lays hold of your shirt studs, and shoots out its finger 
at your eye, and drives a hand sticky with wet sugar into the 
bosom of your shirt. Not unfrequently it behaves in a man- 
ner so inconsiderate that description is impossible. This 
makes you wish to put it down and stamp on it with your 
right foot. Babies, like dogs, are not found wild in any 
country. They are always to be met with in the vicinity of 
mankind. hey are usually the companions of women, In 
savage countries when the men are out hunting tigers with 
their horses and dogs, the women amuse themselves with 
feeding babies, and washing scalps, and drying beef in the 
sun: in civilised countries when the men are out shooting 
pigeons, or hunting hares with their dogs, the women look at 
babies, and sit down until their hair grows down to their feet, 
put on tight dresses, and learn the names of their children, if 
they have time after coming in from seeing their friends. 
The most singular thing about babies is that each one is larger 
and finer than any one which has ever been seen before. The 
first thing a woman does when she takes a baby in her hands 
is to hold it at arm’s length and say, ‘Oh, dear!” or ‘Oh, 
my goodness!’ or some other powerful words. ** What a fine 
little fellow, and only seven months old, too! Why, Mrs. So- 
and-so’s baby is ten months, and this little fellow is twice 
his weight. Upon my word, Mrs. So-and-so, I have seen 
maty a baby, but this is by far the finest.’ Mrs. So-and-so 
smiles, and takes the baby, and shows how it can very nearly 
stand when it is held up under the arms and has its back 
against the leg of a sofa. A mun once told me that men were 
descended from babies. What Mr. Darwin said about mon- 
keys was bad enough, but this is really carrying matters too 
far.—Zozimus. 





—_—_—_p— 





Facts ror tHE Lapies.—Mrs. H. B. Taylor, Putnam, 
Ohio, has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 
14 years without repairs. In two weeks she earned with it 


I| $40, besides doing her own housework ; has stitched 80 yards 


in less than 2 hours. See the new Improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stiteh Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





ment of international difficulties will not only be received 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—THE NEW PARISIAN | With unmingled satisfaction, but that the example will be 
Drama, “ Article 47.” 








PR THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ THE 





OLYMPIC, THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, MR. 
John Allen, in “ Schneider.” 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every aficruoun and evening. 

CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 


BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, MONDAY JUNE 3, 
Summer Season of English Opera. 























SPECIAL NOTICES. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashee and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


S. 
[JOUSEHIOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sola by the box, at the depot. 
250 Washington Street, aud by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 








ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
lnvalide.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. able ok | CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
OHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYKUP. 1t is perfectly reliable. 











- SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As there remain but a few copies of the “ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE TREATY SAVED. 


We have at last the gladsome intelligence that the vexed 
question of indirect damages has been brought to a satisfac- 
tory solution, thus paving ,the way to an adjustment of all 
the outstanding difficulties between the two countries. This 
result has been arrived at without humiliation to either cabi- 
net. The arbitrators were, of course, well aware of the rea- 
son of the dead lock in which the treaty was placed, for 
although the question was never directly brought before them 
for adjustment, the introduction of the consequential dam- 
ages in the American case, and the protest filed against them 
on the part of Great Britain, clearly showed the impediment 
to a successful issue to the negotiations. The tribunal, tak- 
ing a broad and comprehensive view of the situation, deemed 
it as not inconsistent with their duty to express an opinion 
on the admissibility of these claims, and they gave their 
judgment in an extra judicial form that such demands did 
not come within the scope of the treaty. Thereupon the 
American agent was instructed to withdraw these claims, and 
there is now every appearance that all the provisions of the 
Washington treaty will be fully carried out. 

We can but express our unbounded satisfaction at this un- 
looked for result. We had almost despaired of seeing a favor- 
able issue to the negotiations, so involved as they were under 
the divergent opinions of the two respective cabinets, and we 
fully expected to see the treaty shelved, and the whole 
matter postponed for future consideration. Nor should we 
have regretted it under the circumstances. In Great Britain 
the feeling was so intense against the admission of these 
claims that no cabinet could have retained power for a day 
even, if its members consented to their admissibility; and if 
under pressure there had been a change of government, the 
incoming cabinet would have renounced the treaty at the out® 
set. In Canada the opposition made the most vigorous 
attacks on the administration, for its alleged supineness in 
regard to the Fenian claims and fishery question, and 
although the action of the Premier was indorsed, and the tact, 
ability, and thorough statesmanship he displayed on that 
occasion will probably insure to his cabinet a renewed ten- 
ure of power, the acrimonious discussions that arose testified 
clearly that the measures did not receive the cordial and 
unanimous support of the Canadian people. In the United 

States the question assumed undue proportions, on account 
of the pending Presidential canvass, and the Treaty was 
bitterly opposed on the plea that the withdrawal of the indi- 
rect claims under England’s arrogant demand involved a 
national humiliation. It was in the view of conciliating 
these differences, and of allowing the development of the 
mutual advantage to be gained by a settlement of all dis- 
putes between the two countries, that we favored the resort to 
negotiations at a future period. But as the tribunal at 
Geneva has cleared the path of all difficulties by its action, 
we are gratified at the result, and we sincerely trust that 
this successful issue of a resort to arbitration for the adjust- 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—MR. EDWIN ADAMS, IN| *!8° g00d-will. 
Enoch Arden.” 


followed by other nations. Let us not only have peace, but 


WANTED—A METHOD. 


In alluding to the large increase that is to be expected in 
the immigration from the British Isles to this country within 
the ensuing years, we recently showed how this movement 
could be made to fructify to an inordinate degree by the 
unison of experience, capital, and labor. It is a debated ques- 
tion in political economy whether an excess of labor is not 
detrimental te a nation’s prosperity. There is no doubt but 
that large manufacturing interests can be fostered oy cheap 
wages, and that in prosperous years, the material welfare of 
the lower classes may not suffer greatly by a keen competition 
for employment. But when once the wheels of trade and 
commerce are put out of gear by those crises which invariably 
attend the body politic, the question arises whether the 
destitution and misery that accompany such movements do 
not more than counterbalance the fictitious prosperity of the 
preceding years. We believe emphatically that they do so, 
and we take as an example the condition of the lower classes 
in England during the last decade, as a proof of the justness 
of our own argument. Of course it is useless to deny that 
pauperism has in latter years assumed undue proportions in 
Great Britain, and it is in the lowest strata of the population 
that the elements of danger to sound principles of govern- 
ment are mostly to be feared. Artisans and mechanics have 
found their condition in life ameliorated by higher wages, 
and a decrease in the price of all the necessaries of life. 
Under the vivifying influences of an enormous extension of 
commerce, the demand for labor has proved equal to the 
supply, but it is in unskilled employments, as also among the 
tillers of the soil, that we see the ruinous effects of an undue 
competition. The only panacea for such destitution consists 
in increased educational facilities, and a regular system of 
emigration. We maintain that England would be enriched 
by the expatriation of a million of its poorer inhabitants, and 
that it is more sensible to foster rather than to impede such a 
movement. It is, however, not within the province of a 
government to provide for the expenses of the emigration of 
these masses, and they themselves are naturally unable to 
provide the means, but there is a method by which the 
problem can be solved, and that is by organized coloniza- 
tion. 

There are, without doubt, one hundred millions of acres of 
fertile land in the United States and Canada, ‘that can be 
secured to settlers on the most favorable terms, and although 
the statistics show that a large amount of acreage is annually 
brought under profitable cultivation, the movement might be 
hastened and extended by the co-operation of capital and 
labor. If an association be formed, say with a capital of 
$500,000, a large tract of fertile land adjoining some impor- 
tant railroad could be purchased with the view of forming a 
colony. This tract could be made ready for cultivation at a 
small cost, and cabins and barns could be furnished by con- 
tract on very reasonable terms. By these means alone, the 
value of the property would at once be doubled, but when it 
is divided into farms of from 50 to 100 acres, and a township 
is formed on the line of railroad, it becomes impossible to 
estimate the returns on the investment. This is no new 
theory. Experience in many cases has proved that the plan 
is both feasible and facile of execution. There are already 
a dozen colonies established mostly on the lines of the Pacific 
roads. They hold in fee some six hundred thousand acres of 
the most productive land on the continent. The settlements 
have been chosen with due regard to their salubrity, as also 
to a ready accessibility to the Western markets. The virgin 
soil is rich, and easily tilled, and has produced$the first season 
an almost incredible yield, and given profitable employment to 
upwards of two thousand families. There have been built 
churches, schools, factories, mills, and stores, and villages and 
towns spring up in every direction with the influx of popula- 
tion. The increase in the value of the land is already five- 
fold, and small eligible lots for building purposes have been 
sold at $500 where only a year since was but a barren waste. 
These figures show how large and immediate are the returns 
on such an investment, under able and experienced manage- 
ment. 

As regards the supply of labor, the problem is more diffi- 
cult of solution, especially in relation to an English settle- 
ment. The distance is great, the expense of transportation 
under the most advantageous circumstances is considerable, 
and the organizers would find their plans difficult of achieve- 
ment unless the agricultural laborers formed the rank and 
file of the movement. But still these difficulties can be 
readily surmounted by well directed co-operation. There are 
thousands of small farmers in Great Britain who have sufii- 
cient capital to invest in the establishment of their new 
home, when they are assured of the truth of the statements 
made by influential leaders, and they could select many 
honest hard-working men who would be willing to assist on 
the farms until they had reimbursed the amount of their 
passage, and had saved a small amount wherewith to act on 
their own account. As these disbursements would have to 
fall on the association, much pains must be taken in the 
selection, but the great benefit accruing from such a measure 
would be dwarfed if the co-operation of the humblest tiller 
of the soil is to be ignored. In their ranks is to be found the 
germ of successful colonization, and the measure that relieves 





an overcrowded market of an excess of labor, conduces to 
better the condition of those who remain at home. 

It is indispensable that great care should be taken in select- 
ing responsible leaders, whose ability is undoubted, and whose 
honesty must be beyond temptation. Under favorable 
auspices, organized colonization from Great Britain will soon 
assume unusual dimensions both in Canada and the United 


States, and we shall do all in our power to assist the move- 
ment. 





THE NEW REGIME. 

Five years have elapsed since the formation of the Domi- 
nion of Canada, and it must be allowed that the most san- 
guine aspirations of the statesmen who inaugurated and 
carried out the much-debated project of the union of the pro- 
vinces have been more than realized. Although there are 
yet many difPculties to overcome, many prejudices to allay, 
and many divergent interests to reconcile, it is impossible 
not to speak in unmeasured terms of approbation of the po- 
licy pursued by the provincial and central governments in 
the development of this grand and comprehensive scheme 
of a new-born nationality. Errors have perhaps been com- 
mitted, and, under strong political partisanship, measures 
have been advocated which may tend to impair the efficiency 
of the general movement, but the Dominion of Canada, in 
its vigorous youth, still presents to its elder sisters an ex- 
ample of unity and strength which might, in many cases, 
be followed to advantage,-and she is surely working out, 
with zeal and discretion, a destiny worthy of the race and 
nation whence she sprung. 

The new Governor-General of the Dominion assumes 
office under very auspicious circumstances. His predecessor, . 
Lord Lisgar, is a nobleman of great ability, but it was mainly 
to the tact he displayed in his intercourse with the ruling 
minds of the two political parties of the country that he so 
thoroughly earned the esteem with which he was greeted 
on the occasion of his retiring from the high official position 
he had filled with such executive skill. Under his govern- 
ment Canada has prospered beyond measure; a more cor- 
dial intercourse has diminished those asperities which ex- 
isted between the provinces at an earlier stage of their 
history; in commerce and agriculture the statistics show an 
amazing development; immigration has been fostered, 
and although the result is not as yet commensurate with the 
efforts made, we do not doubt the ultimate success of the 
measures adopted ; education has received the attention it so 
well deserves in a growing community ; the defensive forces 
of the country have been placed on a sound and efficient 
basis; and lastly, the public works of the New Dominion are 
progressing under such broad schemes as will insure a safe 
egress from the lakes to the ocean and roads of communica- 
tion between the extreme points of the country. 

Lord Dufferin thus finds on his installation, a series of grand 
and comprehensive measures already under way, and it 
remains for him to assist in their development to the utmost 
of his ability. That he will amply fulfill the expectations 
already formed of his executive powers, we fully believe. 
He possesses a scholarly mind trained in the best school, and 
is imbued with all the qualities of statesmanship required 
for the position. The difficulties he will have mainly tocon- 
tend with, arise out of the general election that will shortly 
take place throughout the Dominion, when partisan feeling 
assumes an undue prominence, and the delicate position in 
which Canada is placed in its dealings with the United States 
Government on the many international questions that must 
arise between the two countries, even if the Washington 
Treaty is carried out in all its provisions. We believe that 
no better choice could have been made, and that Canada will 
even outstrip its previous prosperous career under the new 
regime. 

—————>_—_. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


In Appleton’s Journal we find that “if there is truth in 
what is stated by a writeron parliamentary representation. 
in England, our transatlantic cousins are much farther off 
from ‘a government by the people and for the people’ 
than the outer world has been wont to suppose. The 
exposure of the glaring inequalities im. the representa- 
tion is a startling one; rotten boroughs, or the equiva- 
lents of rotten boroughs, still exist, it appears, by tens 
and fifties. It is shown that it is quite possible for a 
large majority in the House of Commons, immediately afvera 
general election, to represent a decided minority, not only 
of the English people, but of duly-qualified voters. A very 
few instances will clearly demonstrate this: The metropoli- 
tan constituencies of London contain a population of over 
three millions, and are represented by twenty-two members. 
Acertain number of village boroughs, whese aggregate popu- 
lation is 135,000, sends twenty-three members. Thus 135,- 
000 people in small boroughs, overcome 3,000,000 in London ; 
asmall borough member is equal, in political power in the 
House, to twenty large borough members. The great indus- 
trial counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Middlesex, with 
a population of 2,000,000, have twelve members; the small 
agricultural counties of Rutland, Westmoreland, Northum- 
berland, Huntingdon, Sussex, and Worcester, with a popula- 
Yion of 300,000 only, have also twelve members. These fig- 
ures prove that Parliamentary reform is yet searcely out of 
its swaddling-clothes.” We believe we have heard the same 





complaint made in this country, It is asserted that Delaware 
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and Rhode Island are as fully represented in the Senate as| 


New York and Pennsylvania, and that New England, by | 


means of its solid phalanx, controls the United States Senate. 
It is also stated that while in the larger States the ratio of 


inhabitants represented in the Electoral College is almost | 





be carried through for the sum of $75,000,000. With the 
present glut of money in London, such an enterprize may 


command a large subscription list, but we doubt if the 


sanguine expectations of its promoters can be realised, the 
more so as the project may encounter international difli- 


precisely equal, in all the smaller States, on the contrary, | culties. 


there is the most glaring inequality and disproportion. 
four little States of Florida, Oregon, Nebraska, and Nevada, 
with only a little more than half a million inhabitants be- 
tween them, cast just as many votes as Massachusetts with a 
milion and a half of inhabitants. The same four little 


in the choice of a President as Ohiv, with her two million 
six hundred and sixty-five thousand inhabitants. 


We learn from the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung that 
meetings of landed proprietors have been recently held in 
North Germany for the purpose of considering how the 
condition of the laboring classes connected with the soil 
might best be ameliorated. That paper remarks that if this 
object can be attained, not merely will the laborers be bene- 
fited, but the proprieters will also have done service to 
themselves and to society generally, by checkmating the 
propaganda of socialist and communistic among the rural 
populations. This is obvious from the character of one of 
the resolutions passed, according to which the Government 
of Prussia and the two Mecklenburgs are asked to facilitate 
the acquisition by laborers of small plots of land at the earliest 
possible moment, and in the easiest possible way. There can 
be little doubt that this would prove the most effective means 
of reducing to zero the influence of all internationalist 
emissaries who declare war upon private property. If once 
the German peasant had his own plot of ground, he would 
be converted into the most decided foe of the International ; 
for he neither understands nor appreciates the difference 
between abolishing private property and vesting it in the 
community collectively for the benefit of the State. Every 
laborer in possession of a property, however small, which he 
could call his own, would see in the principles of the Inter- 
national threats of an attack upon his own rights and his own 
possessions. There is also another reason for the movement, 
and that is to stay the large emigration to this country which 
threatens to depopulate some regions of the Fatherland. 


It would be difficult to decide which position is the more 
unpleasant, that of a statue in England or that of a statue in 
Ireland. In England statues are exposed to universal pity 
and ridicule, but it is very seldom that, as in the case of the 

‘ famous Leicester-square statue, they are subjected to violence ; 
indeed, there are few more evident tokens of the good nature 
of the English as a nation than the forbearance displayed 
towards the many oflensive memorials which disgrace our 
squares and public places. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
the existence of a statue is in constant peril, and the attempts 
made in Dublin afew days ago to blow up the plaster cast 
of the Prince Consort’s statue and also the statue of Lord 
Carlisle plainly show that no statue is safe in that impulsive 
country, and that as regards security and comfort there is 
little to choose between the condition of a statue and that of 
alandlord. Perhaps no statue in the world has ever led such 
a miserable existence as the equestrian statue of King 
William III. on College-green, Dublin. On the 27th of June, 
1710, his sword and martial baton were taken away from 
him, and three students of Trinity College were for this 
offence sentenced to suffer six months’ imprisonment, to pay 
a fine of £100 each, and after being carried to College-green 
to stand before the statue for half an hour with this incription 
or their breasts :—“I stand here for defacing the statue of 
cur glorious deliverer, the late King William.” In consider- 
aiicu, however, of their expulsion from college and loss of 
health by imprisonment, their fine was reduced to 5s., and 
they were excused making any public amends to the statue. 
Four years later the statue again lost his baton, and notwith- 
standing the offer of a reward of £100, the offender escaped 
detection. 1n 1798 the editor of the Jrish Magazine attempted 
in the darkness of night to file off the statue’s head, happily 
without success. ‘In 1805 the statue was painted black during 
the 4th of November, with a mixture of grease and tar, and 
in April, 1836, the unhappy statue ore night “ went off” with 
a loud explosion. It is evident that Ireland is not yet fit to 
be entrusted with statues, and it becomes a question whether 
Government would not act wisely in removing all public 
statues from Dublin and depositing them for security in 
Leicester-square until the healing process has received further 
development. 

The project of a railway for the transportation of ships 
across the isthmus of Honduras, between Puerto Caballos on 
the Atlantic and the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific side 
which was briefly described in the Sun some months ago, is 
now urged in earnest, and a prospectus for “The Honduras 
Ten Per Cent. Government Ship Railway Loan” has ap- 
peared in the London papers. The plan, it will be remem- 
bered, was to raise vessels from one ocean by hydraulic lifts 
and then transport them on a track across the isthmus, after 
which it would be an easy matter to launch them in the wa- 
ters of the other ocean. The proposed railway track is to be 
twenty-five feet wide, with twelve rails. A ship weighing 
with its cargo, two thousand tons, would be supported on 
two hundred and forty wheels, by which the weight would 
be so distributed that the pressure on each rail would not be 
excessive. The projectors of the company have figured out 
enormous profits for the enterprise, which they estimate can 
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Mr. Davis deserves more censure still, as he proves himself 
as an adept in slandering as well as in blundcring. 
A breach of promise suit was recently décided in an English 
court which attracted considerable attention for two reasons ; 
| First, because the plaintiff who sued for damages on account 
‘of blighted affections was a man and an officer in the British 


The} According to the Melbourne Argus just reeeived mining | army; and second, because a curious question of law was 


was never, except perhaps in the earliest years of gold dig-| involved in the defence. The plaintift, whose name was 
ging, in such a prosperous and hopeful condition in the Cherry, met the defendant at Homburg, where they became 
colony as it is at the present time, regard being had to the engaged. Both were British subjects. The plaintiff returned 
smaller number of miners employed now than were/to England, where, after a time, he received a letter from the 
States, with New Hampshire and Rhode Island, aggregating | employed some years back. The working miners, according object of his love intimating her belief that the engagement 
a population of only one million, weigh precisely as much | to the statistics of the Government Mining Department, have had better be broken off. Upon this the gallant ornament 

decreased in a steady ratio from 108,562 in 1860 to 58,269 in | of her Majesty’s service brought an action against the fickle 
1871, and yet the amount of gold obtained per man employed | fair one, which was opposed on the ground that the cause of 
has increased in a steady retio during the same years, the | action had arisen in a foreign country. In answer to this it was 


engaged in agricultural and other pursuits in which they are 
assisting to develop the numerous resources of the country 
other than that of gold digging. The rise in the wages of 
the miners is attributable to an easily explainable and 
gratifying cause, namely, the great extention of quartz 
mining, which has now been proved to be a much more 
permanent and profitable pursuit considering the time and 
labor employed than the old system of alluvial digging 
which was at one time in the colony the only method of 
obtaining gold. When it is borne in mind that a quartz reef 
often furnishes employment for many years to a number of 
men, it will be easily understood that the striking of a new 
paying reef in any district is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance, not only from the mere value of the reef itself, but 
also from its indicating the probable existence of many other 
reefs of a similar character in its immediate or surrounding 
neighborhvod. 

The Boston Journal says that the actual vocal results of the 
jubilee confirms the theory that the whole volume of choral 


chorus would be heard half way to Worcester and on Cohas 
set Beach, is dissipated—This must be a mistake. 


with a favorable wind a long distance from the shore. 
for the Derby, when the shouts of the multitude can be dis 


voice could possibly be heard. 


boat race are of a more complimentary character than the 
extracts sent through the cable at first led us to suppose. 
The Times observes with much judgment that, even with the 
physical advantages, the Americans can scarcely have had 
our opportunities of acquiring perfection in the art of oars- 
manship. It seems obvious to every English oarsman that 
they neglect the cardinal requisites for effective rowing, and 
it is only wonderful that their energy should enable them to 
make such a gallant fight with such a defective method. It 
is said they are going to try their strength with other crews. 
We heartily wish them, if possible, success, and if not, an ex- 
act appreciation of the reasons for their failure. Every true 
sportsman welcomes a new competitor, and we hope the day 
will come when the Americans will put our oarsmen to 
a severer test. They have already given us one hint in 
setting us the example of dispensing with coxswains, and, 
after the success with which the English four adopted this 
plan, it will probably supersede, at any rate in such boats, the 
old custom. The Atalanta crew did full honor to the United 
States in the courage and energy with which they contended 
against all the disadvantages they had to encounter, and 
they are evidently the men to learn how to turn defeats into 
the material for future victories. 


Qui s'excuse s’accuse. Mr. Bancroft Davis in attempting to 
excuse himself for the wretched blundering in the Alabama 
muddle, writes to the American Secretary of State in this 
extraordinary fashion: “ Whether well or ill founded, it was 
in my judgment clearly the duty of the President under the 
treaty to present these indirect claims, leaving it to the Tribu- 
nal to decide what they were worth. Some of the leading 
journals in America were controlled by British writers, whose 
articles in favor of England were quoted as evidences of 
American opinion, although American rights and interests 
were of little account with persons of such hermaphrodite 
nationalities. Leading proprietors in the cable between Eng- 
land and America hurled to Washington to save their property 
from the depreciation which would follow a rupture between 
the two countries, however remote and improbable. All 
these sayings were repeated in London and Havre, and served 
to consolidate opinion in England, and to lead the public to 
think that there is a division in America.” We suppose that 
this indirect attack is mainly intended for the Nation, a 
jcurnal that has invariably endeavored to uphold a truly 





American policy, allied with justice and good faith ; if so, 











earnings of the mineys in 1860 having been £79 8s. 11d., and jneeee that the contract of marriage was broken by the 
in 1871 £93 1s. 3d. The decrease in the number of miners 

may be accounted for toa very large extent by the fact of | therefore that the suit was properly brought in an English 
many of them having settled on the lands and become 


delivery of the letter, which took place in England, and 


court. The Court of Queen’s Bench decided otherwise, 


however, and gave judgment in favor of the lady. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


My Farm at Edgewood. By the Author of “ Reveries of 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 
The writings of Donald G. Mitchell possess substantial merits 
that will always ensure them the regard of intelligent readers. 
The appearance of this extra edition of one of his best works 
is timely, and we have no doubt that the volume will meet 
Agriculture has never found more 
practical, and at the same time delightful, treatment than in 
this chronicle of the Edgewood farm. Even those who care 
the least for agriculture can read this little volume with in- 
tense enjoyment; while those practically interested in its 
subject matter will find a rich fund of useful knowledge, 
conveyed in asprightly and fascinating manner. 
impossible for the brilliant author of the “ Reveries of a 


with a cordial reception. 


roar reaches as far as the most penetrating sound within it 
and no farther—just as if a thousand archers, drawn up in 
line, were to discharge their own arrows, none of them would 
reach farther than that of the best archer among them, and 
he could send his at no greater distance in concert than if he 
pulled his bow all by himself. The principle is by po means 
novel, but an immense Boston delusion, to the effect that the 


The 
theory might as well be advanced that one wave on a rocky 
beach emits no more sound at a distance than a hundred 
billows would do, whereas the roar of the surf may be heard 
A 
more convincing proof is to be found in the finish of the race 


tinguished for miles across Epsom downs, where no single 


The comments of the English press on the International 


Bachelor” to be dull or commonplace, whatever may be his 
theme ; and it is perhaps the best evidence of his versatility, 
that he can impart liveliness to the exceedingly practical 
subject of this work, and can render the book highly accept- 
able to the general reader. The publishers have issued the 
work in a form closely resembling that of the “Handy 
Volume” series published by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. 
A Seven Months’ Run, Up, and Down, and Around the 
-| World. By James Brooks. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co. This volume consists of a series of letters originally 
publishcd in the author’s newspaper, the Hvening Express. 
In his preface he informs us that they were written hastily, 
and have been subjected to no revision, and that he therefore 
only claims for them the merit of presenting truthfully the 
impressions derived from day to day, as he journeyed in 
.|search of rest and recreation, The author’s very modest 
claim may be readily conceded, and the excellence of his 
work makes us wonder that he deemed it necessary to offer 
any apologies in regard to its style. The volume contains 
thirty-eight letters, narrating his experiences in the Far 


West, on the Pacific, and in Japan, China, India, and various 
portions of Europe. It is surprising that in so short a time, 
and with such very brief residences in the countries visited, 
the author should have succeeded in acquiring such a rich 
fund of knowledge as these letters reveal. © 
festly availed himself of every resource, and lost no oppor- 
tunity to extend the range of his observations, and acquire 
just and comprehensive views. 
animated, displaying good sense and good taste. 
lishers have given the book a very appropriate dress. 
A Smaller Ancient History of the East. 
B.A. New York: Harper and Bros. The well established 
reputation of the author as a judicious compiler of educa- 
tional text-books is a sufficient recommendation for the pre- 
sent work. It is, indeed, an excellent abridgement, and is 
well adapted to the end proposed for it, as an instructor of 
the young. Commencing at the earliest period known to 
history or tradition, it carries the narrative down to the con- 
quest of Alexander the Great. 
fusely illustrated with wood-cuts of not very extraordinary 


His style is sprightly and 


The volume is very pro- 


Practical Horse-shoeing. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
hensive treatise upon all the branches of the subject pro- 
posed. Itexposes the evils resulting from the ignorance and 
negligence of incompetent farriers, and contains a large 
amount of practical, clearly expressed instruction in regard 
to the various department of farriery. The author is an ex- 
cellent authority, and his work may be received with confi- 
dence by all who require its aid. A number of illustrations 
render the text very readily comprehensible. 

The Deerslayer, or the First War-Path, By J. Fennimore 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
propose to issue a new edition of Cooper’s novels, in a form 
that shall be adapted to popular circulation. The plan meets 
a want that has Jong been felt, and the manner in which the 
design has been inaugurated calls for the highest praise. We 
have seldom seen a cheap edition more admirably presented 
than in the present instance. The typography is excellent, 
and the volume before us contains eight full-page illustra- 
tions by Darley; which are all in the artist’s very best man- 
The remaining stories will be published in rapid succes- 
sion, and the exceeding low price will ensure them a wide 


By G. Fleming, F.R.G.§., Ete, 
Th‘s is a very compre- 
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circulation. Cooper occupies a unique position in our na- 
tional literature, and we heartily approve of an enterprize 
which is likely to make him better known to the masses, and 
especially to the present generation. 

Broken Toys. A Novel. By Anna C. Steele. Boston: 
Jas. R. Osgood and Co. This is a story of the fervid, fever- 
ish order popular with large numbers of the novel readers of 
the present day. It is highly seasoned with the usual spices 
employed in productions of the same class, and will doubt- 
less be found very palatable by those for whom it was pre- 
pared. Aside froma few touches of character, and a certain 
cleverness in the elaboration of incidents, we find very little 
to admire in this work, and mach to condemn. 

Edna Browning, or the Leighton Homestead. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. New York: G. W. Carleton and Co. 
Mrs. Holmes has produced a large number of books within a 
limited period of time—the present novel being her fifteenth 
and she enjoys a fair measure of popular favor. There is 
nothing in her stories to give them a lasting hold upon the 
mind, or to ensure them an enduring place in literature ; but 
they please the taste of the day, and their influence is, in the 
main, good. The present story has no characteristics de- 
manding especial comment; it is a fair average example of 
its author’s capacities. 

The Story of a Shower. A Novel. By Anna H. Drury: 
Boston: Loring. Many of the hackneyed expedients of fic- 
tion have been once more exhibited in this work. Its quiet 
inanity and well sustained tediousness will be felt by all who 
attempt to read it. We sincerely compassionate any unfor- 


tunate who may be struggling through the pages of this 
wearisome book. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A new edition of the selection of Mr. Disraeli’s Speeches, 
published in the “ Golden Library,” is about to appear. It 
will contain a correct report of the recent speech at the 
Royal Literary Fund Dinner, uow specially revised by the 
author. 

It is p roposed to establish at Rome a new library of books 
relating exclusively or principally to the history of the 
imperial city. 

Mr. W. Williamson has reprinted, in a handsome quarto, 
Robert Sempill’s ballad in 1570, “ The Regentis Tragedie, 
ending with ane Exhortatioun.” It expresses the popular 
disgust at the delay, brought about by the tongue of Secretary 
Lethington, in taking vengeance on the murderers of the 





Regent Murray. The original black letter broadside is in the | _ 


Scotch series of State Papers in the Rolls House, vol. xvii. 


The Director General of the Imperial Padagogium of 
Vienna has authorized Messrs. Joseph Hatton and Alexander 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


MARRIAGE VULGARIZED. 
From the Times. 


June is the chosen month for weddings, and the number of 
these interesting aflairs that have taken place lately is simply 
prodigious. Thirty-five in one night last week is the 
astounding total for this City and Bropklyn, according to one 
of the organs of the genteel world. Wedding favors fill the 
streets as though there had been a June snow-storm, sextons 
and ushers are well nigh distraught, ineligible young men 
and women tremble lest all the desirable partners shall pre- 
sently be married oft, while, per contra, even the most hope- 
less of old maids plucks up heart of grace and trusts that in 
the prevailing epidemic she may be married by mistake. 

It is a pleasant fashion and appropriate enough to the 
season. At no time more fitly or more auspiciously than 
under these soft June skies could young love’s a begin. 
But there are certain local customs connec with the 
manner of casting off and ne ga anchor for the trip that 
we should like to see amended. e have spoken before of 
the offensive glare and ostentation which attend so many 
church weddings, and detract so much from the tender 
impressiveness of the ceremonial. But this is a matter within 
the control of the contracting parties themselves. What 
they cannot so well avoid even by the exercise of the greatest 
care, is the still more annoying and vulgar publicity given to 
all their movements and to every incident of the marriage by 
the so-called society newspapers. Perhaps the most disa- 
greeable of these manifestations has taken the shape of 
cataloguing the bridal presents with their known or estimated 
values, like goods at an auction, and this even in the case of 
people who are otherwise respectable and have no connec- 
tion with politics. What aggravates the impertinence, is the 
reasonable suspicion that the information is furnished by the 
family who may have committed no other sin against good 
taste than the grave one of displaying wedding presents to 
the eyes of strangers at all. 

Against this sort of intrusion, utterly distasteful to all per- 
sons of refinement and sensibility, there is apparently no 
defense. Reporters are systematically sent to weddings who 
demand names and particulars as a right, and who, if these 
are denied, are quite as apt to draw on their imagination for 
their facts. Of course there are vast numbers of people 
snobbish enough to delight in this vulgar consequence. 
Without them the society papers could not exist. But others 
who resent the insolence and detest the vulgarity are equally 
exposed to its infliction. Very few, it is safe to say, have been 
deterred from marrying by this precise apprehension, but the 
practice we may be sure has cast a shade of mortification 
over more than one June wedding that should otherwise have 
been as cloudless as the smiling skies. 





A SECOND STEPHEN. 
From the New York World. 


“The irrepressible conflict of opposing and enduring 
forces” between men and women has been so far such a one- 





V. Bikkers to adapt the latest edition of his “ Science of 
Education” for the use of English teachers. 

Herr Friedrich Gerstaecker, the German novelist, has just 
died at Brunswick. 

The catalogue of the new University Library of Strasburg 
embraces 173,000 volumes. 

The words of the Inauguration Ode for the Dublin Ex- 
hibition, are from the pen of Dr. John F. Waller, who was 
the late Mr. Lever’s successor in the editorship of the Dublin 
University Magazine. 

The subject for the Ellerton Theological Essay Prize at 
Oxford for the ensuing year is “ The Defence of Christianity 
as Conducted by the Early Apologists.” 


Several high personages of Rome have urged the munici- 

lity to grant the title of Roman citizen to Allesandre 
ansoni, ino Capponi, and Terrenzio Mamiani, whose 
writings have contributed to the glory of Italy. 

The Berlin “ Society for the Study of Modern Languages” 
has decided on founding in that city an “ Academy of 
Modern Philology.” 

A Leipsic firm announces a volume of over 900 pages, con- 
taining the most prominent articles which have recently ap- 
peared on the international copyright question. 

The Irish have really distinguished themselves in the 
matter of exhibitions; and though they might fairly be dis- 
couraged by some costly failures, they have shown a spirit 
that is almost gallant in engaging in fresh enterprises of the 
kind. The present is their fourth important attempt; and 
its leading feature must certainly be considered the curious 
gathering of native portraits which crowd the galleries, and 
which the taste and perseverance of Mr. Henry Doyle, the 
Keeper of the Dublin National Gallery, have brought to- 
gether. 

The Exhibition of a special collection of ancient and 
modern jewellery, on loan, has been opened at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

It is stated from Berlin that Mr.Gilbert Scott and Mr. John 
Scott are among the architects to whom the prize has been 
awarded by the jury appointed to judge the designs for the 
new palace for the Reichstag. 

An international exhibition of oil paintings will take 

lace next year in Berlin, under the auspices of the Crown 

rincess Victoria. 

The Duke of Edinburgh attends regularly the practices 
of the Civil Service Music Society at King’s College. His 
Royal Highness is an expert violinist. 

At the Court concert in Buckingham Palace, on the 5th 
inst., the singers were Mesdames Patti, Alboni, Signori 
Bettini, Graziani (Royal Italian Opera), Mesdames Titiens 
and Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Campanini and Foli (Her 
Majesty’s Opera). The only English artist was Mr. Cusins, 
the conductor. 

The death is announced of the Rev. William Ellis, the well 
known missionary in the South Sea Islands and in Madagas- 
ear. He published a “ History of Madagascar,” “ Three 
Visits to Madagascar,” “ Vindication of the South Sea Mis- 
sions,” “ History of the London Missionary Society,” and 
other works. In 1837 Mr. Ellis married Miss Sarah Stickney, 
who was one of the first to write on social subjects connected 
with women. Mrs. Ellis is universally known as the author- 
ess of “ The Women of England,” “The Daughters of Eng- 


land,” “Social Distinction,” “Family Secrets,” and other 
works, 


sided affair in America and even in England—which Sir 
Charles Dilke has baptised the lesser Britain—that it is really 
comferting to find that in one Teutonic land at least the male 
sex means to show real fight. Tacitus tells us that in ancient 
Germany women were held in high honor for their wisiom 
and insight as to affairs of state. In modern Germany this is 
obviously not the case. The Imperial Parliament of Ger- 
many has just tabled a proposition for making women 
eligible to employment in the Post-office. The general 
ground of objection to this measure, which would hardly be 
regarded as an innovation on this side of the Atlantic, seems 
to have been that women if brought into public life would 
lose all their private charms, and hence be sacrificed to the 
commonwealth. But the Director-General of the German 
Post-office, Herr Stephen, put his objections in a still more 
aggressive and offensive shape. He refused to let women get 
into the Post-office because, he said, “ such was their curiosity 
that the secrecy of letters would cease to be respected.” 
This, we must say, seems to us a little unjust. We believe 
in our own order, and are glad, as we have said, to see men 
anywhere stand up mag | when women attempt to 
monopolize all the privileges of both sexes. What is sauce 
for the gander we think should be sauce for the goose. But 
when Herr Stephen attempts to make it out that curiosity 
is an exclusively feminine foible he compels us to remember 
that England once had a Sir James Graham to violate her 
Post;otlice, and the United States a Seward to violate ours. 
Herr Stephen should not injure a good cause by extravagance 
and want of candor. Even the devil should have his due. 
Something must be pardoned, however, to the irritation 
naturally aroused in the breast of a man by the arrogance 
and contempt with which the emancipators of women habi- 
tually treat his sex. The strong-minded among women 
habitually handle men without gloves, and they must not be 
surprised if the worm once in a while turns upon and rends 
them. But while we applaud and admonish our Teutonic 
champion, we earnestly recommend him not to risk himself 
in America. If he does he may depend upon it that the 
sisterhood will show him no mercy. Like his namesake, the 


protomartyr of Christianity, he may expect to be remorsclessly 
stoned. 


PROTECTION FOR WATERING PLACEs. 
From the Evening Post. 


The number of persons who have gone and are going 
abroad to spend the summer is said to be altogether unprece- 
dented. 1t may be partly because it is the fashion ; partly 
because there are more people than there used to be who can 
afford to spend money in that pleasant way, and partly be- 
cause the people who pass their summers at watering places 
have exhausted all our own. 

It is a matter of wonder that this subject has not attracted 
the attention of the protectionists, and we commend it to 
their earnest consideration, now that such questions are re- 
leased for discussion from the rigid surveillance of Electoral 
Colleges. The tyranny which those bodies have hitherto ex- 
ercised over the min@ of the country is happily done away 
with, and the protectionists should permit no question touch- 
ing American interests to pass without the closest scrutiny. 

Do they consider that all, or nearly all, these Americans go 
abroad in foreign ships, paying in the ate a very large 
sum for the enrichment of foreigners? Why haven't we 
ships of our own to carry our people abroad, if they must go, 





aud thus save all this money, which ought to remain in this 
country? But that is only the beginning of the trouble, The 


passage to England or France is a mere trifle compared to the 
money which is spent when England or France is reached. 
Three months abroad costs a pretty little sum; yet large as 
it is, it is not so large as that which one must spend who 
passes three months at one of our fashionable watering places. 
If watering places could be made articles of import, we 
should subject them at once to prohibitory duties as a flagrant 
interference with American industry. For is not an American 
watering place an American industry? No one who will 
take a room at one of them at the rate of $75 or $100 a week 
for himself and his wife, would ask that question a second 
time. Shull we not encourage such native enterprise? Is it 
not our duty to foster these infant efforts at industrial inde- 
pendence? If we will not permit the article of consumption, 
if made abroad, to come to the consumer without a tax, why 
shoul. we permit the consumer to go to the article of con- 
sumption untaxed and unhindered?» Do let us be consistent 
in carrying out our principles. 

Whole commnnities are, this moment, suflering for the 
want of summer visitors whom they expected to take in— 
visitors who have gone to Europe to spend their money in 
foreign poy and on foreign people, and for foreign things. 
We need not ask: Is there no remedy? The case does not 
admit of argument. Tax the foreign article and protect the 
domestic by an ocean-toll on passengers that shall make them 
glad to stay at home. 


VULGARITY IN DRESs. 
From the Express. 


If the young women who indulge in the unsightly abomi- 
nations known as panniers were but to see themselves in 
profile, the odds are very largely in favor of their abstaining 
from further use of them. It is a somewhat curious fact that 
while male attire is becoming quieter, year by year, that of 
the gentler sex is rapidly rising to all sorts of extravagances 
of form and color, the most outre combirations of both being 
eagerly sought after on all sides. Another pitiful satire on 
good taste and decency is the Dolly Varden fever. It seems 
to have taken badly with the rural mind and the demimonde, 
and yet we have lly Varden gaiters, neckties, hats, caps, 
chewing gum, and every other conceivable and inconceivable 
thing to which the name of Dickens’ pretty little heroine can 
be applied, with or without rhyme or reason, This extrava- 
gance of dress does not speak particularly well for the refine- 
ment of the female sex, and some stand should be taken to 
prevent its spread. In England the absence of the Princess 
of Wales from the Court has led to an increase in these fan- 
tastic designs, but, with her return, comes an order that ladies 
with square-necked dresses will not be admitted to the draw- 
ing rooms, and decency and respectability must be main- 
tained. It is somewhat hard to say it, but the ladies of the 
present day are, in the ball-room, as lavish in the display of 
their persons as the veriest cocotte, while the fantastic shapes 
andcolors of their dresses in the promenade cannot fail to 
attract attention, and, not unfrequently, invite insult. The 
Princess of Wales is doing her best to stop this among the 
ladies of England, and it is to be regretted that we have not 
some Princess of Wales here to teach our American women 
modesty and moderation in dress. 


THE TRIAL. 
From the World. 


The incarcerated Mr. Stokes may no doubt exclaim at the 
close of each diurnal attempt to get a jury to try him, in the 
language of the sacred bard: 


Nightly I pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 
But, for anything that appears, he has no other ground for 
that melancholy reflection than such as is common to him 
with all mankind. Even Mr. Stokes would probably admit, 
not being a lawyer, what tortures would not compel his 
counsel to admit, that the killing of Mr. Fisk was transacted 
undei such circumstances as created a presumption against 

Ir. Stokes which, in the appropriate language of the challenge 
to jurors, it would “require evidence to remove,” and which 
a legal inquest of some sort was necessary to thoroughly 
purge away. Mr. Stokes’s counsel, indeed, persistently main- 
tains that the arrest, the indictment, and the arrangement of 
Mr. Stokes were incidents of a wanton and wicked persecu- 
tion of Mr. Stokes whici would justify that injured man in 
slaying the magistrate, the Grand Jury, and the editors of all 
the newspapers. No men but those who partake that view 
of the case are fit to sit upon its trial in the view of the 
counsel for the defence. It is no wonder that he should not 
find them in abundance, and that so much time should have 
been spent in washing the sand of partial intelligence in vain 
search for the diamond of an ignoraat and “ unimpressed” 
mind. We shall soon be tempted to demand in sober earnest, 
as a contemporary suggests in mockery, that a draft shall be 
made upon the Commissioners of Charities and Correction 
for twelve idiots from Blackwell's Island, by way of saving 
time and money, and securing exactly the same result as is, 
or logically ought to be, attained by the present system. 

A COOL SUBJECT. 

From the New York Times. 


While the various European expeditions are trying to get 
at the North-west Passage and the Open Polar Sea by way 
of the Old World, an enterprising philosopher, M. Pavy, is 
going to try his fortune by way of the New. He has either 





started, or is just about to start, from San Francisco for this 
purpose, and’ hopes to be able, before long, to demonstrate 
the truth of his cherished theories. M. Pavy believes that 
the polar centre is an open sea in Summer and Winter, and 
that it is surrounded by a belt of ice. This belt, however, he 
conceives, is perforated by a channel traversed by a warm 
current from the south, and through this channel the Polar 
Sea is alone to be reached. Now, through Behring’s Straits 
a warm current flows to the north, and no such current can 
be found flowing in that direction anywhere else. Conse- 

uently, by way of Behring’s Straits alone the path to the 

ole must lie, and can be traversed. If we understand M. 
Pavy’s theories, he does not deny that there may be openings 
to the polar region other than the one north of Alaska; but 
he affirms that those to the east, between the shores of this 
continent, Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla, are 
impracticable. The reason is, that beyend certain latitudes 
powerful currents are met, sweeping down from the north, 
and bringing drifts of ice through which no ship can be 
navi 4 hon explorers on that side have usually been 
led to believe that the polar centre is a solid field of ice, 
instead of, as M. Pavy would have us believe, a huge basin of 


warm water. 
To support his singular theory, M. Pavy brings some 
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highly-ingenious arguments. In the latitude of 80 deg. he | 
says, and southward, land birds are seldom known to tarry, | 
in consequence of the extreme cold; but they have often | 
been seen wingmg their way southward over this frigid belt, 
and, in higher latitudes, have been seen swarming in great 
numbers. Again, the whale, in the northerly seas, passes 
further north instead of south at the approach of Winter. 
It is incapable of living beneath a frozen surface, and hence 
its habit of migration argues the existence of an open sea 
about the Pole. If it be asked, admitting these and cognate 
facts to be true, why it should be warm and open at the ole, 
any more than there should be a mountain of ice-cream in 
the middle of South Africa, M. Pavy is ready with an answer. 
It is our old friend, the Gulf-streanl, again. That extraor- 
dinary current, our philosopher declares, sitiks as it expands, 
and meets the current from the north. The latter being 
colder, heavier, and more powerful, slips quietly over the 
Gulf-stream, which, nevertheless, keeps obstinately on its 
course, and, having taken a “header” somewhere about 
Labrador, comes up in the neighborhood of the Pole. Thus 
the moderate temperature and open sea claimed for that 
region are brought about ; and here, too, is the explanation 
of most points touching the circuit, or ultimate destiny, of 
the Gulf-stream. ; ka , 

From theory, M. Pavy proceeds to practice. His intention 
is to pass through Behring’s Straits and then take a north- 
easterly course to Wrangle’s Land, north of the coast of 
Siberia. This land he believes to be a continent which 
stretches away towards the Pole and thus merges into the 
warmer climate he expects {to find. It will be remembered 
that the Russian Government undertook to explore Wrangle’s 
Land in 1812. First, the expedition went as far as _practi- 
cable in their ships. They then tried to reach the coast by 
sledging over the ice; but on each occasion the progress was 
interrupted by the ice growing thinner as they went north 
until they came to open water. M. Pavy thinks that he has 
pata for all emergencies. He hopes to getto Wrangle’s 

and by the 1st of September. He then, with his party, will 
resort to sledges drawn by dogs, and reckons that he will 
occupy the time from the date named until May, 1878, in 
crossing the continent which he supposes what we call 
Wrangle’s Sound in reality to be. On reaching the open 
sea he expects to find, he will launch his india-rubber raft— 
an affair specially constructed for the purpose—bend his sails, 
and make straight for the Pole. aving attained it, and 
er vindicated his theories, M. Pavy will pass, with 
the great polar currents, as he expects them to flow, south- 
east for Cape Alexander, through Smith Sound, down Baffin’s 
Bay, and so out into the Atlantic. 

If M. Pavy succeeds in establishing the truth of his ideas, 
it will be a splendid additioa to geographical and scientific 
knowledge; and if be succeeds in carrying out his plan, the 
achievement will hardly be short of miraculous. But, alas! 
the history of Arctic exploration, so full of magnificent en- 
deavor, of sanguine aspiration, of bitter mistakes, of cruel 
suffering and untimely death, warns us not to be too hopeful 
¢ the ae of those who propose to lengthen out the 
chronicle. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE FENIAN PRISONERS. 


We regret that Mr. Gladstone has not been able to see his 
way to grant the release of the Fenian prisoners, which was 
supported by a large majority of his Parliamentary support- 
ers in this country. It is now a considerable time since the 
greater number of the prisoners were released, and though 
persistent efforts have been since made by public meetings 
and Parliamentary influence to obtain an amnesty for those 
still confined, a very small measure of success has, up to the 
present time, attended the exertions of the Amnesty Associa- 
tion. We believe the Government are disinclined to liberate 
the few Fenians who yet remain in prison for their connec- 
tion with that sorry business because the great majority of 
them were soldiers, who, while wearing the Queen’s uniform, 
leagued themselves with the members of a confederacy sworn 
to overthrow the Royal authority. It is scarcely n to 
say that, according to the rigid rules of military disciplire, 
such an offence can admit of no palliation. The fault of 
these men was doubly aggravated, and undoubtedly deserved 
severe punishment. But with these considerations clearly in 
view we think their fault is fully expiated, and all the ends 
of punishment satisfied by the lengthened term of imprison- 
ment they have already undergone. The country is now 
peaceful and prosperous. A well ordered state of things has 
succeeded a period of trouble and anxiety, and there is no 
reason to suppose that any body of Irishmen is mad enough 
to attempt a renewal of the foolish and wicked proceedings 
which five years ago ended in such a miserable fiasco. The 
promptings of mercy and the considerations of sound policy 
Suggest, we think, a course agreeable to the prayer of the 
memorial. A wise statesman will hardly maintain that an 
unnecessarily strict carrying out of military discipline in the 
case of these unfortunate men, in a time of profound peace, 
is of more importance than the advantages to be derived from 
the adoption of a merciful course. We have yet to learn 
that the partial amnesty was attended with undesirable 
results.—Londonderry Journal. 


THE BALLOT. ‘ 


The most formidable opponent the Ballot ever had—Syd- 
ney Smith—said :—“It must not be forgotten that in the 
Ballot concealment must be absolutely compulsory. It 
would never do to let one man vote openly and another 
secretly.” Any attempt, however plausibly disguised, to 
enable electors to please themselves, so as to constitute a 
separate caste of those who prefer to avail themselves of the 
shelter of the Ballot, will inevitably result in failure and dis: 
credit. This prospect may cause no uneasiness to Earl Grey 
but it largely concerns those who, like the Duke of Rich. 
mond, though averse to secret voting, avow that it cannot 
now be withheld, and desire that the question should be 
settled once for all. It will not be settled, but the feeling 
which its discussion evokes will be fomented till it becomes 
a serious element of mischief, if the rinciple of the mea- 
sure be not preserved in its integrity. aring this in mind 
and honestly observing it in their conduct, the House of 
Lords may find a useful field for their talents, and especially 
for the legal acumen of which they have so large a store 
They may revise the details of the electoral machinery pro- 
vided by the Bill. They may deal freely, as we have pre- 
viously suggested, with certain penal clauses directed against 
the offence of seeking to discover or disclosing how any vote 
has been given, which are out of place since the clause which 
threatened the elector with ge gr for taking any avail- 
able opportunity of exposing his voting paper has been 


abandoned. Without the slightest detriment to the essence | 
of the measure, it is clearly 
which are only calculated to bring odium upon its operation. | 
—Manchester Guardian. | 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


of freedom and good government will, on the whole, be 


furthered by the return of Mr. Greeley—supposing, that is, 


that the contest continues to lie between him and General 
Grant. If the Cincinnati trumpet gave but an uncertain 
sound in favor of free trade, the Philadelphia trumpet blows 
an unmistakable blast in favor of protection. The fool’s pa- 
radise of high wages, high prices, and prohibitive daties could 
not be more accurately described than in the resolution de- 
claring that import duties should be “ so adjusted ss to aid in 


prosperity and growth of the entire country.” There is 
nothing here about leaving the question to the people in their 
districts; on the contrary, there is an unmistakable determi- 
nation to induce the people in their districts by every possible 
means to swallow a programme which sacrifices the universal 
interest of the consumer to the particular interest of a few 
powerful trades. That it is in the power of this or that Pre- 
sident to delay the eventual victory of free trade in the 
United States we do not believe. But the election of a 
President committed to such views as these will be strong 
evidence that this eventnal victory is still very far off. Mr. 
Greeley’s return is still more to be desired as a step towards 
the reunion of North and South. Upon this point there is a 
real and radical difference between him and General Grapt. 
Both sections of the Republican party agree that all the po- 
litical rights and franchises which have been acquired through 
the late war should be guaranteed and maintained, So far 
as that General Grant’s language will be identical with Mr. 
Greeley’s. But Mr. Greeley goes on to say that all the poli- 
tical rights and franchises which have been lost through the 
war should be promptly restored ard re-established. The 
Republican platform has no such plank in itas this. It holds 
out no promise for the Southern whites, but a continuance of 
negro administration. The notion of punishing the Southern 
people for what they have done, of treating the act of se- 
cession not as the natural result of an irreconcilable difference 
as to the interpretation of the original contract between the 
States composing the Union but as a wicked attempt to re- 
pudiate an admitted contract, seems as strong as ever in the 
minds of the Republican leaders. Hungary, even in the 
worst days of Austrian despotism, was never governed with 
the avowed disregard of any title but that of the sword which 
has been displayed by the North towards the South during 
the last seven years. So far as principle is concerned, the 
defeated party in the civil war has had more reason to com- 
plain than the Irish Roman Catholics had under the penal 
laws. The latter were not disfranchised simply because they 
had been defeated; they were disfranchised because they 
were unwilling to comply with certain prescribed conditions 
of citizenship. But the Southern whites have ‘been disfran- 
chised simply by way of punishment. The civil penalties of 
treason have been extended to a whole nation, and extended 
for un act which it is a misuse of words to call treason. The 
Liberal Republicans have come, however late, to see that 
this state of things ought to endure no longer, and, in so far 
as they have done so, their cause is the cause of liberty and 
civil government against the arbitrary caprices of military 
rule —Pull Mall Gazette. 


——_@—_—_—— 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


“ You don’t take much interest in the licensing question,” 
said a lady to her daughter, who sat opposite to me ina 
French oo Bad carriage, “although it has been uppermost 
of late. But listen to this, in yesterday’s Times. ‘ It is even 
affirmed that if good wholesome beer and wine were saleable 
everywhere at low prices, without stint, the general sobriety 
of the population would be increased, just as there is little or 
no intoxication in the countries of the vine itself.’ ” 

“Excuse me, madam, as a stranger,” I said. “ Does the 
well-informed 7imes believe that to be the case ?” 

“ T suppose so, sir; for here is the article. And in a land 
of light wines, like this,” she continued, “it must be a great 
satisfaction to find, as the consequence, drunkenness less 
common than it is in England.” 

“A—h! It would be, madam, a great satisfaction—if it 
existed. But, however defective the English laws may be, 
I don’t think we can be told, in this respect, ‘ they manage 
these things better in France.’” 

“Really, sir! Indeed! I always thought a tipsy man 
here was a rarity.” 

“Had you been at my elbow only last (Saint) Monday, 
last New Year’s Day, last conscription day, last fair-day, 
last market-day, yon would have been convinced of the con- 
trary. Fermented drinks are too plentiful for that. Strong 
liquors are too cheap and potent, and human nature—male 
nature—too weak. The government— the Second Empire, 
followed by the so-called Republic—encourages the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, as far as lies in its power, for the sake 
of increasing the revenue derived from ‘contributions indi- 
rectes,’ without any apparent regard to the result. In France 
some five millions of acres are occupied by the culture of 
the vine; and, therefore, for the supply of wine, not to 
mention the spirits distilled from the corn and veetroot, and 
the cider grown, and the beer brewed, which latter is annu- 
ally increasing in quantity. It is hardly to be expected that 
such a vast amount of exhilarating fluid should be drawn out 
of the land and sent away, without the producers taking a 

ull at it, with the authorities encouraging them to do so. 

hey do often take a long pull and a strong pull, and some- 
times, madam, a pull altogether.” 

“Extraordinary! I thought Frenchmen were so temper- 
ate in their use of fermented or intoxicating beverages.” 

“Many are, and many ure quite the reverse. Those who 
are the reverse have nothing to restrain them. I hada 
neighbor—he is dead at last ; for, you know, madam, hard 
work «ill tell—who never took less than a quart of cognac or 
gin per day. Instances occur where double that quantity 
is imbibed. Others merely amuse themselves at breakfast 
with half a pint, to wind up their spirits. It is nothing, with 
certain of my acquaintances, in the course of an evening, 
over a game of cards, to sip some thirty, forty, or even fifty 
‘chopes,’ or half-pints of beer, without in the least putting 
themselves out of the way. The other day I heard, on ex- 
cellent authority, of four jolly fellows who set themselves 
round a cask of wine containing one hundred litres—as near 
as may be, one hundred and seventy-six English pints—and 
who went on eating and drinking, without any adjournment, 
until the said cask of wine was finished.” 





“ But those, sir, assuredly, are all low people ?” 


possible to relieve it of features | of 


Still, in spite of these shortcomings, the interests | 


secuing remunerative wages for labor and providing the | 
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“ Not very elevated, I grant, in any way, although some 
them are rich for their station in life. Still, they are hu- 
man beings, members of the politest nation on earth, which 
leads the van of civilisation, and so forth.” 

“Tf what you say be true, sir—and I do not doubt it—sonie- 
Lody should introduce temperance societies. They attack the 
evil at its root.” 

| % In the land of the apple and the grape, dear madam, tem- 
| perance societies (unless they could take the form of a religi- 
| ous confraternity) would be squeezed flat by popular ridicule 
| before they had time to draw their breath. Educated and 
| well-bred people, who, as a rule, are far from intemperate 
try to persuade their countrymen to adopt, not abstinence. but 
moderation. A few years ago there appeared an article in 
the Siecle newspaper which caused Paris to abstain from 
absinthe (a poison which carries off hundreds of lives armu: 
jallvy) for a whole four-and-twenty hours. Scientific and 
medical men strive hard to enlighten the public mind as to 
the consequences of abusing fermented drinks. Monsieur 
Bouchardat has especially done so in his ‘ entretiens, or 
lectures, which I have read attentively with profit. But to 
escape the abuse, we need not forego the use. Excuse me, 
madam, but are you yourself a fair personification of pure 
teetotalism ?” 

“No, indeed, sir; I Gon’t pretend to that. My doctor, on 
the contrary, orders me to take wine (for we reside in a 
neighborhood subject to fogs), to resist the chilliness and hu- 
midity of the climate.” 

“ He is right, madam. In marsh districts, » generous diet, 
assisted by a fair allowance of good 1ed wine, exercises a 
protective influence which, if not infallible, is incontestible. 
Besides, it seems to be clearly demonstrated that alcohol, 
whether pure or diluted, expending itself in the human sys- 
tem, produces heat, and that soon after the alcoholic drink is . 
taken. This physiological efiect explains the greater con- 
sumption of strong drinks in winter than in summer, as well 
as ils entering more largely into popular habits in proportion 
as we advance towards the north. It follows, hence, that an 
abuse of spirituous liquors is more injurious in a mild or 
warm climate than in a cold one; also in summer than in 
winter. 

“But do fermented beverages give actual strength, as is 
generally believed ?” 

“Cpmpetent authorities hold that the increase of energy is 
only temporary, and that meat, properly employed, is the 
working man’s best support. Alcohol excites the nervous 
system, causing visible but temporary excitement. If the 
excitement is not utilised at the moment, it is lost. It passes 
away; a collapse or fit of depression follows, and there is an 
actual diminution of the original stock of serviceable strength. 
Who has not felt the agreeable influence of alcoholic stimu- 
lants? ‘Sorrow is dry,’ is a well-known saying ; as helps to 
mental labor, the benefit they give is questionable. It must 
be employed at the “=z moment when produced, or it is lost, 
evaporated, wasted. The same holds with other excitants of 
the nervous system, as coftee, tea, tobacco, opium; only, 
under the influences of tea and coffee, the intellect is cleared 
as well as awakened, whereas under the effects of spirituous 
drinks, it is more or less tinged with prismatic colorings, per- 
ceives distorted images, and is sometimes obscured with a 
heavy cloud. It is rare that bacchic stimulition is employed 
in developing and improving the intellect. A man, the best 
fellow in the world when sober, may become a perfect mon- 
ster or demon when drunk. Vide classical literature, general 
history, and police reports.” 

{ “Othat men should put an enemy into their mouths, to steal 
away their brains!” . 

“Some people laugh, others cry, others are affectionate, 
others quarrelsome, when the dose has attained a certain 
amount—when the beer has got well home. To incoherent 
and absurd ideas succeeds incohezent and unreasonable con- 
duct. Much, however, depends on the daily life of the im- 
biber and the nature of his occupations. Extra fatigue 
requires extra restoratives, A man’s appetite for, and capa- 
a of disposing of, drink as well as meat, is very different 
while walking over the Oberland, to what it is in a Cit 
counting-house. The unwonted supply of fermented drink 
is con-umed and used up by the unwonted exercise. But [ 
fear I am wearing your patience, madam.” 

“ Pray go on, sir.” 

“You were just now alluding to tectotalism. Whatever 
worshippers of the pump may say, good alcoholics in mo- 
derate doses assist the convalescent exhausted by illness, and 
also the laborer worn out with fatigue. It is the excess 
wherein the danger lies. A thing may be very good in itself ; 
but too much of a good thing is good for nothing. In Swe- 
den, where many working-men are able (by great pains-tak- 
ing and patient training) to swallow as much as a pint of 
spirit per day, disorders of the brain are extremely common 
among that class of tipplers, and their term of life is con- 
siderably shortened. In Russia, the consumption of alcohol 
is enormous, and is seemingly encouraged by the framers of 
the taxes on spirituous liquors—as it is apparently here by 
the authorities in France.” 

“We know how injurious gin is, when administered to 
infants by unscrupulous nurses, in order to make them sleep. 
I have also heard that it is one of the nostrums given to 

young lapdogs to check their growth, and keep them small. 

bo however, is popularly believed to be old people’s 
mnilk. 

“It is so, with this proviso and distinction. 
advanced iz years can say, 




















































































































If a person 


Though I look old, yet am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood, 


he should continue to observe a corresponding temperance. 
While still in the enjoyment of a green old age, he should 
take his after-dinner glass at dessert with great caution and 
moderation; but when he shifts into the lean and slippered 
pantaloon, or into second childishness and mere oblivion, 
when solid food is difficult of digestion, and the flame of life 
must be fed at any price, generous wine (as in the well-known 
case of Louis the Fourteenth) will prove an invaluable 
resource.” 

“ Your statement then, sir, would go to prove that there is 
atime to drink fermented beverages, as well as a time to 
refrain from drinking them.” 

“Exactly, madam. One common practice (especially on 
the Continent) to be emphatically warned against, is the 
morning dram or drop, the whet on an empty stomach, the 
hair from the dog’s tail who bit you yesterday, the “ goutte” 
of French working men, the glass of absinthe to give an ap- 
petite—which has the contrary effect on healthy constitu- 
tions. Alcohol, taken after a meal of solid food, is immedi- 
ately laid hold of by it, and so diluted. Whereas, when 
applied to the unprotected coats of the stomach, its strength 
is exerted in its full concentration, It irritates and inflames 
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THE ALBION. 
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the digestive organs, causing thirst, which is often sought to 
be allayed by other fermented drinks.” 

“They at least, if weak, can do no harm.” 

“I am sorry to differ from you, madam, but experience 
teaches the contrary. Weak fermented liquors are treacher- 
ous, in consequence of their very weakness. They seem so 
innocent, so harmless, so light. They insinuate themselves as 
mere quenchers of thirst, utterly incapable of such wicked 
work as the inebriation of their patrons. They are next door 
to water, it would appear. Indeed, they profess to be merely 
water, just modified enough to prevent their chilling the 
stomach. As if anybody could ever be intemperate with 
them! Such is the popular belief, I think.” 

“ Probably. For I have heard people say, as a joke, that it 
is a waste of time to try to get drunk with French wines.” 

“Is it indeed? May be so. ]3ut more people in France 
get drunk with small wines than with those of greater 
strength and body. From the ‘petit bleuc,’ tippled by Pa- 
tisian workmen in suburban eating and drinking-houses, to 
the fluid supplied in the South by hosts who give you the 
choice, whether you will drink by measure, or at so much _ 
hour, it is the quantity which makes up for the quality. Ifa 
man causes a streamiet to pass all day long through his sto- 
mach, however small a portion of alcohol it may contain, in 
the evening there will be an accumulation of spirit in his 
hody, to an amount he never suspected possible.” 

= You remind me of a case that came to my own know- 
ledge. A small South We!sh farmer one day said to his med- 

visitor, ‘ I cannot think what has come to me, doctor; I 
can’t sleep o’ nights, and the least thing sets me all of a 
quiver. | wish you would give me something to take for it.’ 
‘I wish,’ answered the doctor, ‘I could take away from you 
something you take. You have got, or are getting, delirium 
t se , doctor,” the other replied, ‘ that’s 
quite impossible. I have always heard that delirium tremens 
comes from strong drink. Now I never take anything 
stronger than our home-made cider, and only this little cupful 
atatime.’ ‘True, said the doctor; ‘but how many times in 
the coggse of the day do you go with this little cup to the 
cider-cask, there, close by, under the pantry-shelf? How 
many timesaday? Tell me that! ‘How many times, doc- 
tor?’ he replied, trying to consult his memory. ‘I really 
et Know, I never counted them, doctor. I never thought 

at,’ » 

“ Thank you, madam, for the anecdote. Another import- 
ant point is, that the habit of swallowing large quantities of 
fermented liquids is hard to change; ot then a trifling in- 
crease of ‘the a of the liquid may bring about serious 
consequences. In nce, the vintages gathered on the same 
spot vary in strength from year to year. Some years, they 
are twice as strong as the preceding year. Monsieur Bou- 
chardat warned one of his tenants when this had occurred, 
advising him to take only half of his usual allowance of wine 
in consequence of its doubled strength. The old man listen- 
ed, and seemed persuaded. But as soon as he was gone gave 
his opinion, ‘ He will ‘never make me believe that one litre 
of wine sus good as two.’ Before six months were over he 


was 
“All does not prevent your advocating the use of 
wine in tily employed 

by y employed it isa great blessing. The complexit 
of the fobeanis substances which enter into its cungutaen 
and whieh, in certain respects, resemble those of the human 





vorable to health than the intemperate doses on Sundays or 
Mondays, and absolute privation during the rest of the week. 
—All the Year Round. 





ON AN OLD HARPSICHORD. 


Its varnish cracked, its paintings scarred, 
Its dainty gilding sadly marred, 
And turned to dingy umber, 
It stands forlorn, a waif or stray 
Of glories long since passed away, 
An ancient piece of lumber. 


What more? And yet how rich it is, 
This harpsichord, in memories 
And quaint associations, 
Recalling that far time, when still 
High birth and title had their will, 
And kings were more than nations ; 


When gallants wore the true grand air— 
And wigs, by half a morning’s care 

Made wondrous smooth and sheeny— 
And, while the perfumed pinch they took, 
Lisped languid —— on Gluck, 

Or, maybe, on Piccini. 


I touch the keys—the startled chord 
Can scarce a weak respond afford 
That wakes a low vibration 
Among the slackened, palsied strings : 
A feeble spell, and yet it brings 
A magic transformation. 


An antique aspect veils the place, 

A weird, oppressive, ghostly grace 
That almost makes one tremble ; 

A mystic light pervades the air, 

Faint footfalls gather on the stair— 
The belles and beaux assemble. 


The belles and beaux? Alas, the ghosts! 
Thin shadows of once-reigning toasts, 
* And — of ee _— wih 
hey smile, they chatter, they e, 
They rustle in superb brocade, 
They shine with many a jewel. 


They flirt their fans with pretty airs, 
They tap their precious labatieres, 
They smooth their ruffles grandly ; 
While here and there an exquisite 
Lets fall his studied stroke of wit, 
And waits for plaudits blandly. 


The harpsichord is quav’ring soon 
A minuet’s slow triplet-tune. 
A courtly powdered couple, 
All formal graces, bend and slide, 
With court’sies marvellously wide, 
And bows politely supple. 





frame, completely explains its restorative etlects when ad- 
ministeréd to patients suflering from insufficient nourish- 
ment. For the same reason, for sailors on ship-board, wine 
is prefetable to spirit, which is often obliged to be given 
instead in consequence ef difficulties of storage, as has been 
shown a very conclusive instance. Two cruisers, one 
French, the other English, were detained in the South Sea 
by adverse weather. The French sailors were served with 
wine, the English with spirit. The latter were attacked by 
scurvy, the former completely escaped the disease. The 
inorgani¢ substances contained in the wine, and particularly 
the salts of potash, supplied what was wanted to complete 
a healthy alimentation.” 

“ But, surely, other alcoholised beverages besides wine have 
their special merits. Cider, for iastance——” 

“Is ohe of the healthiest and pleasantest of fermented 
drinks. It may, perhaps, too, be not much less ancient than 
wine. At the epoch of the Roman occupation, the aboriginal 
Gauls quafied their cider; and we know that, in 587, perry 
was the customary draught of Sainte Radegonde, queen of 
France. Cider is a good drink, which pleases the palate the 
more we get used toit. Ina hygienic point of view, from 
three to eight per cent. of alcohol, combined with the malic 
acid of the apple and the carbonic acid produced by fermen- 
tation, is an excellent mixture. ‘The properties of the alco- 
hol are thereby tempered ; nevertheless it should not be for- 
gotten that good ciders inebriate like wine. If cider be more 
refreshing than beer, it is also less nutritive, containing, in 
fact, fewer mixed materials which the animal economy can 
turn to account. Cider and water is a capital thirst-quencher 





for field-laborers during the great heats of summer. The 
most dangerous adulteration of cider is practised in years when 
the apples ripen badly, and acetate of lead and carbonate of 
soda are employed to clarify it. The cider és clarified; but 
enough lead remains to poison those who swallow it. To de- 
tect it, pour into the suspected cider a solution of iodide of 
— the result is a yellow precipitate of iodide of 


“ And beer, sir, if you please?” 

“Good beer, madam, though not fashionable with high- 
born dames, is one of the most salubrious of fermented 
drinks. Its flavor may not please everybody at the outset; 
but its uninterrupted employment from the most ancient 
times, and its mg og ey ge area proof of its ex- 
cellent qualities. In Egypt the priests of the god Osiris 
poured out to him livations of beer; and it may be sup 
that they did not waste it all in that way. Long before the 
Roman invasion the Gauls and Germans tippled their daily 
ale. Barley, malted, its usual foundation, is sometimes re- 
placed by other grains. Faro is prepared with sprouted 
wheat; sprouted maize is the basis of ‘ chica,’ the wine of the 
Cordilleras. The addition of heps to any of these infusions 
forms a very complex mixture, which is thereby rendered 
suitable for repairing the losses of the animal economy ; for 
there is a happy relation between its principal elements and 
those which are necessary for the human frame. Beer assists 
digestion, allays thirst, and has a greater tendency te fatten 
than wine. But some people indulge in it to such a degree 
as to cause a notable distension of the stomach, whence 
arises sluggishness of that organ and difficulty in performing 
its proper functions. Needless to say that men may get tipsy 
with beer, as well as acquire inconvenient corpulence. ‘The 
best remedy for such an abuse is, that it should be regularly 
consumed, and at the family meals. Such an employment of 
beer (as well as of cider op wine) is a hundred times more fa- 


The tune is changed, with graceful ease 





fortnight to three or four weeks to cram & oe up to the 
proper “sticking” or throat-cutting point. In the last stage 
of the process the unhappy goose may be said literally to 
sweat fat through all pores of its body : its cellular tissue, its 
intestines, its blood, nay, even its evacuations, are absolutely 
loaded with fat. As regards the latter item, we were wit- 
ness, quite accidentally, to a certain process of melting which, 
as we afterwards learnt, is known to be very common with 
Strasburg goose-crammers, laudably determined upon losing 
no part of the proceeds of their industry, but which made us, 
with our foolish prejudice against unclean things, register a 
vow against eating goose fat, unless melted and rendered un- 
der our own personal supervision. Under the unnatural treat- 
ment the liver of the birg swells to an enormous size, attain- 
ing a weight of one to two, and, in some rare exceptional 
cases, even to three pounds. In the last stage of the fatten- 
ing process the crammer has to be very watchful and careful 
in the handling of her birds, as cases of apoplexy are by no 
means rare. An unlucky blow ora hard squeeze will often 
suffice to bring the unhappy bird’s life to an untimely end.— 
Tinsley's Magazine. 


———_-_>— ——. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NAMES. 


The significance of names is as variable as the clouds, de- 
pending on conditions too delicate to be defined. Still, 
names have what might be termed a quality of average asso- 
ciation, which translates them to the mind in not materially 
different hues and forms. Nobody considers Jerusha fasci- 
nating or Mabel repulsive. Sibyl suggests softness and fine- 
ness, and Angelina mawkish sentiment. Blood and breed- 
ing seem to lie in Edith, and inelegance and rusticity in 

illa. Mary, whom bards have made tuneful in many 
tongues, has lost such savor as she might have had from ex- 
cess of handling. We think of her now in connection with 
almost anything else than grace and loveliness. Kate is in- 
teresting, though she = a certain impression of wild- 
ness approaching hoidenhood. Pauline is lackadaisical, pre- 
tentious, and shallow. Ruth is simple, genuine, winning, 
full of modesty and merit, and sterling tothe core. Ada and 
Ida show gentleness without strength, and delicacy rather 
than discernment. Alice is what circumstances may make 
her—pretty and spoiled, needing trial for development, ad- 
versity for elevation. Amy is a child always, even after 
maternity and maturity, and nothing can render her other- 
wise. Stiffness, self-consciousness, and angulaiity emanate 
from Arabella; and Augusta should be consequential and 
inflated without desert. A certain hot-house air might sur- 
round Blanche and Bertha, and they should be kept there if 
it be desirable to preserve their freshness and their fra- 
grance. 
Clara, not to belie herself, should be pure, affectionate, and 
free, carrying with her the form and daintiness of distinction. 
Eliza is plain, but profound, and Ella a slender echo of what 
she imitates. When the average man seeks for a wife, de- 
spising romance aud discarding the ideal, he should sue to 
Esther, who will perform all she promises, becoming the most 
conscientious of housekeepers, the most devoted slave of the 
nursery. A thorough scatterbrain is Fanny, whom trouble 
spares and adversity does not tonch. Helen is precocious at 
sixteen, a coquette till five-and-twenty, and an ambitious and 
match-making mamma, while she absents herself from heaven 
to discharge her duty to society. Isabella should be tall and 





Fair spirit-fingers sweep the keys, 
A spirit voice is trilling; 
The passionate Che faro strain 
Comes, like a half-heard cry of pain 
From some far distance thrilling. 


The lights go out ; the voices die ; 
Among the strings strange tremors fly, 
That slowly sink to slumber ; 

The harpsichord remains alone, 
A monument of glories done, 
An ancient piece of lumber. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
—_——_e—_———_ 
PATE DE FOIE GRAS. 


The fattening of geese for the tureen is now carried on in 
Strasburg very extensively. It is chiefly in the hands of 
women. It is almost entirely confined to the winter season. 
The fatteners or “ crammers” buy their birds late in autumn, 
either lean or half-fattened. Young, well-formed geese are 
selected in preference. Some crammers, however, will also 
take older birds. In some establishments the are fed 
first, for several weeks, with broad beans, and only during 
the last eight or ten days with maize; but most of the 
Strasburg geese-crammers prefer feeding their birds with 


in narrow cages, with just sufficient room for a movement 
forward or backward to the extent of a few inches, but alto- 
gether precluding the possibility of turning round. The 
cage has a narrow opening in front, through which the bird 
can put his head to drink, a vessel of water being placed be- 
fore it. Most crammers put a lump of charcoal into the 
water to insure its purity ; others do not deem this precaution 
necessary, and rely “y+! upon frequently changing the 
water. Great attention is paid to the cleanness of the % 
Most crammers keep the birds in cellars and dark places only, 
caged up as close as possible during their three or four weeks’ 
re ; but some follow a more humane method, allow- 
ing their birds at least the enjoyment of the light of day and 
RQ jittle freedom of motion. e have been assured, and we 
have certainly had occasion also to judge for ourselves, that 
these trifling indulgences granted to the pgor birds do not act 
so adversely upon the development of the liver as is usually 
arged in explanation and excuse of the more cruel system. 
In the actual cramming process the maize is soaked in warm 
water with a little salt in it; or it is par-boiled in water sea- 
soned with a little salt. The cramming is performed twice 
or three times a day ; the greater or less ep mee J of feed- 
ing depends upon the more or less rapid digestion of the 
bird. The poor is dragged forth for the purpose from 
its narrow cage by the feeder, who places it firmly between 
her knees, opens the beak with one hand, and crams the 
softened maize down the gullet with the other. Expert 
crammers simply push the food down with the finger. The 
less skilful hands generally use a funnel for the purpose, 
with a smooth wood or ivory stick to expedite the descent of 
the food. Some give their birds, instead of maize, or alter- 
nately with it, balls made of ag ome flour and barley meal. 
When the bird has had enough in the om EY of the feeder, 
it is thrust back into his living tomb, and left to digest, in 
helpless immobility, its fo gorging, till its turn comes 
round again for another repetition of the same unnatural act 
in the same sad drama of suffering. It usufilly takes from a 





maize from the beginning. The unhappy birds are confined da 


lieves, and wounding with Parthian arrows her well-guarded 
heart. Julia has a tendency to be in love with herself, un- 
disturbed by rivals. She sees in her mirror the beauties 
others fail to discover, and her much-proclaimed righteous- 
ness is but a phase of her conceit. Jane is likely to sufter 
from lack of appreciation, for she wears her jewels out of 
sight, and is content to be misunderstood when understand- 
ing demands any betrayal of herseif. In sentimental woes 
Leonora is ever bound ; is most happy when most distressed. 
Louise has a spice of affection, but is engaging at first and 
enchanting at last to those she admits to the sanctuary of her 
sympathy. The image of Madeleine is shown in the strictest 
conventionality. She is a well-bred automaton ; dresses ad- 
mirably, talks faultlessly, acts becomingly; is, in a word, a 
reflection of her surroundings because she has not sufficient 
force to vary from her pattern. 

Maud affects Tennyson and tears, muslin of the whitest 
and misery of the blackest sort. She is a distillation of 
simper, silliness, and sentimentalism. Miriam, Penelope, 
Cordelia, and Rachel need to be stately, calm, ard self- 

ined—admired by many, esteemed by all, and beloved 
by one. Pheebe and Phillis are not urbane in mind or man- 
ners. ey are prominent figures in a landscape filled with 
farms and farm-houses, and commend themselves warmly to 
the swain credulous enough to believe that God the first 
garden made and the first city Cain. The heart of gallantry 





joes not throb at mention of Susannah, who rises to the fancy 
with milk and water eyes, unshapely mouth, and an ill-fitting 
gown; but it beats wildly to the sweet syllables of Viola’s 
name, and awaits with eager expectancy the regal presence 
of Zenobia, tuo lofty to be lightly loved.—Galazy. 


——__@——_—. 
MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA. 


Every one who has read Ruxton’s “ Adventures in Mexico 
and the voy | Mountains” will know that we are paying 
Mr. Clarence King no slizit compliment when we say that 
his “ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada” reminds us of 
that most delightful book of travels. He has not, or at least 
does not exhibit in these pages, the remarkable power which 
Ruxton often shows in narrative; as, for instance, in the 
story of the death of the brave Juan Maria, the legend of 
“The Black Vein,” the attack on Turley’s mill, and many 
more episodes of the same sort. As way, why is it that 
while the productions of Captain Mayne Reid and Gustave 


.Aimard, and the like, dv a flourishing business, this book, 


which is, in the language of commerce, “a genuine article,” 
is comparatively ignored? Nor is Mr. King’s humor, racy, 
abundant, and hearty as it is, of so high a class as Ruxton’s. 
But there are many points of resemblance between the two 
writers. Both show the same kind o/ love of adventure, the 
same cool temperament in circumstances of difficulty and 
danger, and the same keen sympathy with nature, animate 
and inanimate. Mr. King has, however, the advantage of a 
scientific training—an inestimable one to a writer of travels 
in a region where man and his ways and works play an alto- 
gether subordinate part. In describing the scencry and 
general aspect of a country such a man has the same advan- 
tage over the ordinary traveller that the military spectator 
at a battle has over the civilian. To him the features of the 
landscape are the effects of causes which he knows; it is not 
a hieroglyphic that he has before him, but a plainly legible 





page of the book of nature, and he can tell his reader not 
what it is like, or what it seemed to him, but what it is. Of 


dignified and clever, laughing at what she most sincerely be- - 
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this clear, graphic, and precise sort of description we have 
abundant instances; but there is another sort of description 
to which Mr. King is much addicted, and which we by no 
means like so well. We unquestionably owe a great deal to 
Mr. Ruskin. He is one of the very few men of this genera- 
tion who have succeeded in piercing the thick hide of Philis- 
tinism ; but if we are grateful for this and other services, we 
cannot forget that there are certain tbings to set off against 
the good he has done. For one there is the pestilent prac- 
tice of “ word-painting,” the prevalence of which is mainly 
due to his influence. We say practice, because it is only 
when it becomes a practice that it is in truth pestilent. Used 
sparingly, as an artist should use light, and in its natural 
place, where the color comes from the writer’s genuine en- 
thusiasm and sympathy with his subject, word-painting is not 
merely legitimate but desirable. But we must protest against 
the inordinate word-painting, or would-be word-painting, in- 
dulged in nowadays by some of our younger writers, who 
think nothing of carrying on for pages together a sort of 
thing that leaves the reader puzzled and dazzled, as if he 
were just come out of a gallery of cheap chromolithographs 
of Turner's latest style. We do not say that Mr. King is 
quite as great a sinner as this, but sin he does, 1nd that not 
unfrequently. While we are about it, we may as well men- 
tion the only other complaint we have against his book, and 
so make an end of fault-finding. A book of this sort, de- 
scribing a new country and new scenery, is always the better 
for a few illustrations, no matter how slight or sketchy. 
These, however, may not have been at hand; but he could, 
and should, have given a map, if only a sketch map, of the 
country he writes about. 

Few of our readers, we presume, require to be reminded 
that besices the famous Sierra Nevada of Andalucia there is 
in North America another mountain range of the same name, 
and two or three thousand feet loftier. a , it is 
a part of the same mountain system as the Rocky | 
tains, each being a continuation of the elevated plateau of 
Mexico, as that is a continuation of the Andes. The range 
of the Rocky Mountains runs in a direction nearly due 
north, forming the watershed and the backbone, so to speak, 
of the coutinent, while the chain of which the Sierra Nevada 
is a link runs northwest parallel to the coast line of the 
Pacific, and between the two ridges lies the vast plateau 
comprising New Mexico, Utah, and the Western American 
desert. At about latitude 35 the western range divides into 
two branches, which become united again near latitude 40, 
enclosing between them the long oval basin of California. 
Of these the lower, under the name of the Coast Range, runs 
along the shore of the Pacific ; the loftier, which rises inland 
to the east, and separates California from the desert, is the 
Sierra Nevada. Mount Shasta, a volcanic cone rising 14,440 
feet near the part where the two ranges become blended, 
was for a long time believed to be the culminating point of 
the whole mountain mass; but the observations of Mr. King, 
a member of the Geological Survey of California, led him to 
believe that the highest summits would be found near the 
other—the southern—extremity of the range, and we have 
an account of the explorations, the result of which proved 
his opinion to have been correct. The Sierra Nevada as de- 
scribed by Mr. King seems to resemble the Pyrenees rather 
than the Alps. It appears to want those ice-capped summits, 
vast snow-fields, and long lines of nearly level glacier which 
are characteristic of the Alps; at least, so we gather from 
his description. From his account we take it to be an abrupt 
and sharply defined ridge with steeply inclined glaciers and 
a jagged crest of rocky peaks. The most characteristic features 
of the range are, apparently, the magnificent pine forests 
which clothe its sides, and the canons with which its flanks 
are scored, gorges two or three thousand feet deep, “ falling 
at times in sheer smooth-fronted cliffs, again in sweeping 
curves like the hull of a ship.” Mr. King’s first achievement 
was the ascent of a peak east of the town of Visalia, which 
he “reverently named Mount Tyndal.’ Mount Tyndal, 
however, did not prove to be the highest point of the group. 
The view from the summit disclosed two peaks of about the 
same height and two still higher. The highest of all, after 
one failure, Mr. King subsequently ascended with compara- 
tive ease. This, the culminating point of the range, rising 
about 15,000 feet, he christened Mount Whitney after his 
chief, the eminent geologist, certainly a more appropriate 
sponsor for a mountain than the old King of Granada, Muley 
Hassan, who gave the name to the highest peak of the 
Spanish Sierra Nevada. It is interesting to observe how 
uniformly nature works, whatever the region or climate. 
Explorers in the Alps or Pyrenees have invariably found that 
there was a tradition of a mysterious hunter who had pre- 
ceded them, no matter what the object of their expedition 
might be. For obvious reasons the mountaineer in California 
could encounter no such tradition ; but for all that the natural 
law holds good. Mr. King, of course, imagined he was the 
first to climb Mount Whitney ; but, of course, he was wrong : 
the hunter had been there before him. “ Close beside us a 
small mound of rock was piled upon the peak, and solidly 
built into it an Indian arrow-shaft, pointing due west.” The 
author, we perceive, says that Mount Whitney is the loftiest 
peak, not only in the Sierra Nevada, but in the United 
States. But Mount Hood, in the Cascade range in Oregon, 
the northern continuation of the Sierra Nevada, was found 
by boiling-point measurement by the Rev. H. K. Hines, who 


ascended it in 1866, to have an elevation of 17,640 feet — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


—_-_ >-—_—_ 
THOMAS HOOD. 


Not cnly did Hood hint no reference to himself, but he 
extended to others the fall privileges of conversation; he 
never interrupted, and he listened with Spartan patience to 
every one, and it was apparent to the commonest observer 
that not a speech, not an action made by any of the company 
escaped him. These I presume to be essential qualities to 
coastitute a gentleman in society. It was quite indispensable 
that this very superior man should be included in the category 
of our writers in wit and humor—the list would have been 
incomplete without him; but in canvassing his intellectual 
accomplishments, it appears clear that the reading public have 
bestowed the almost undivided suffrage of their approbation 
upon his talent for humorous, even Indicrous combination, to 
the neglect of, or tacit indifference for, his sedate writings. 
Had Hood not written those two little serions and exquisitely 
affecting poems, ‘* The Bridge of Sighs” and ‘‘ The Song of the 
Shirt,” three-fourths of the world would have considered him 
in no other light than that of an inveterate punster; and 
assuredly he has never yet received the honor due to his 
merits, as a grave and even forciful classical writer ; meaning 
“classical” in the sense of purity and constructiveness, both 
with regard to his language and collocation of words in his 
sentences—in other words, his ‘*‘style.” Upon dissecting and 
examining Hood's phrases it will be found in the first place 
that he rarely uses more words than are requisite to convey 





his ideas (now more especially referring to his sedate composi- 
tions) and the keyst of his sent ; his most important 
words will, I think, be uniformly found to be the precise words 
that should have been chosen. Moreover, his language is 
indigenous ; it is Saxon English so far as he could employ it, 
and these are the main qualities requisite to constitute a pure 
style in writing, and these Hood in an eminent 
degree. Moreover, he was endowed with an abundant imagi- 
nation: his mind framed pictures beyond the pale of our 
everyday working world. In contirmation of this opinion, I 
would refer to his version of “ Hero and Leander ;” wherein, 
with correct appreciation of the old mythology, he has grace- 
fully represented the lover as being borne by a sea-nymph to 
her coral cave ; but finding the life-spark extinct, she tenderly 
restores the body to the beach, that it may receive the affec- 
tionate rites of human sepulture. This poem would have done 
honor to the age that transmitted the old golden legend. ‘That 
Hood possessed a rich fancy with imagination, it will suffice 
for our present purpose (seeing that the chief of my space 
must be devoted to his genius for wit and humor), that I bring 
to recollection that lovely poem, “The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies ;” in which graceful creation he has involved an elegant 
eulogy upon the undying genius of the poet who rescued from 
oblivion, and will carry down, with life and language, to all 
times and ple, the exquisite invention of the Fairy 
Mythology. Hovod’s design in this poem is, ‘‘ to celebrate by 
an Allegory that immortality which Shakespeare has conferred 
on the Fairy Mythology by his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
Had it not been for Shakespeare—as he says—those pretty 
children of our childhood would leave barely their names to 
our maturer years: they belong to the mites upon the — 
to the bloom of the fancy, a thing generally too frail and 
beautiful to withstand the rude handling of time; but Shake- 
speare has made this most perishable part of the mind’s 
creation equal to the most enduring ;—he has so intertwined 
the Elfins with human sympathies, and linked them by so 
many delightful associations with the production of nature, 
that they are as real to the mind’s eye as their green magical 
circles on the grass to the outer sense. It would have been a 
pity for such a race to go extinct, even though they were but 
as the butterflies that hover about the leaves and blossoms of 
the visible world.’’ Andin this spirit has Hood interceded 
with Old Father Time, introducing the whole of the tiny royal 
court and its attendants; when the poet of nature steps in, 
and redeems them from the swoop of his fell seythe—The 
Gentleman's Magazine. 





—_—_.—__—_ 


JAPANESE WOMEN. 


The Japanese women are not pretty ; but they have charm- 
ing natural manners; with beautifully-shaped arms, and tiny 
hands. The young women are all as remarkable for their 
superb white teeth as the married ones are for their hideous 
black ones. This custom originated some two or three hun- 
dred years ago, and is supposed to show the wife’s devotion 
to her hustand. One of the mikado’s wives (so goes the 
legend) was very lovely, and to show her indiflerence to her 
personal appearance, and to prove her love fur her husband, 
blackened her beautiful teeth and shaved off her eyebrows. 
This was ccnsidered such a sacrifice, that all living wives (not 
to be outdone by Mrs. Mikado) followed her example. ‘The 
custum has become compulsory. 

Whether the married women like thus to blacken their 
teeth or not, is disputed among foreign residents here. The 
men compel them, however, to do it, whether they like it or 
not, for it is the great sign by which a man consecrates and 
shows off his female chattel to the world. Whoever has 
blackened teeth is not to be touched by other men, on pain 
of death. The eyebrows of married women, I may as well 
acd here, are shaved, and their lips rouged. Needs there, 
then, this penalty of death ?—Seven Months’ Run. 


———$—__ 


THE MONMOUTH PARK RACES. 


The races at Long Branch commence to-day, and will be 
continued on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
next. The programme for each day is of a very varied 
description, but of course the palm must be given to Tues- 
day’s proceedings, when Harry Bassett and Longfellow meet 
in the Monmouth Cup. Already the interest in this race is 
quite unprecedented in the annals of the American turf, thus 
showing how rapidly the love of racing is being engrafted on 
the national character. We hope that the contest will be 
favored with fine weather, and that the finish will be as close 
as in the famous match between Voltigeur and the Flying 
Dutchman. So confident are the public in the powers of the 
two cracks that no other horse is mentioned, but in the Good- 
wood Cup last year, Shannon was also unmentioned, and yet 
the mare bowled over both Favonius and Mortimer, reckoned 
the two best horses of their time. And in this case, Monar- 
chist might also upset the pot, but frankly we doubt it. 

Long Branch is now looking its prettiest, the beautiful 
foliage contrasting finely with the ever varying tints of the 
ocean. The hotels are rapidly filling up, and the meeting 
opens under the most favorable auspices. 

In Monmouth Park the many improvements testify to the 
enterprise and liberality of the management. Under the 
directions of Mr. John F. Chamberlin, the track has been 
regraded and drained at a great expenditure, and now looks 
in more thorough condition than any in the country. New 
stabling has been added, and the large stakes offered have 
attracted the best thoroughbreds to take part in the proceed- 
ings. The grounds are much improved by the many trees 
that have been planted there, and a beautiful club house has 
been built for the accommodation of the members. From its 
ample balconies, a charming view of the races can be obtained, 
and it will furnish a delightful rendezvous for the fashionable 
world at Long Branch, even when the races are at an end, as 
the drive is in fine order and there will always be some 
equine celebrities on the field. 

During the race meetings the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
will run special trains from Philadelphia to the Branch, with 
parlor cars and other necessary appliances for the comfort of 
those who intend to visit Long Branch from Washington, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. There will be four boats run- 
ning from New York to Long Branch during the races, —_ 
ing at stated hours from Pier No. 28, foot of Murray street, 
affording visitors from New York an opportunity of witness- 
ing the races each day, and returning back to the City by 
eight o’clock in the evening, and no trip can be more pleasant 
at this season of the year than the sail down the bay and 
back, combined with an excellent day's racing. We expect 


the opportunity. 





programme of the proceedings. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Statistics have been compiled from which it appears that 
during the first four months of 1872 the amount of money 
sought to be raised for new loans, banks and industrial under- 
takings brought out in England, America, and on the Continent 
was about £160,000,000. 

A German tragedy by a Turk was produced at the Hofburg 
Theatre, at Vienna, on the 24th ult. The tragedy, which is 
called “Selim IIL,’’ is remarkable for poetic diction, and is 
on the whole considered a success. Its author is Murad 
Effendi, Turkish Consul at Temesvay. 

Some of the Western cities are entering protests against the 
ringing of church bells. 

The cochineal insect is now largely raised in the Canary 
Islands, and Guatemala is suffering from the competition. 

Glashier, the aeronaut,-has noticed that the voice of a 
woman is audible in a balloon at the height of about two miles, 
while that of a man has never reached higher than a mile. 

In order to replace the military establishments at Strasburg 
and Metz, the French Government have resolved to create 
establishments at Perpignan, Avignon and Quiberon, in addi- 
tion to that at Rouen, which bas already been decided upon. 

The Levant Times says that Serkis Bey, the Sultan’s archi- 
tect, has been raised to the rank of bala, a high grade held by 
very few Christian functionaries. 

The Prussian Government has issued a decree strongly 
urging the artists and art collectors of Prussia to send as man 
works as possible to the Vienna International Exhibition, in 
order to show the best specimens of German art in a complete 
form. 


in the shape of an autograph of Sir Henry Havelock, when a 
boy at that school. It has on it the date of his leaving, and 
was probably pushed by his own hands behind the wainscot of 
his cupboard or locker, where the mice and the rats have very 
kindly and considerately spared it for upwards of half a cen- 
tury. 

Troubles are threatened in the Argentine Republic with 
Brazil. Several hundred Brazilian troops have been posted 
on the island of Cerrito, and two ironclads are stationed off 
the island to resist the claims of the Argentine Kepublic there. 
The citizens of Cordova stoned the passengers of the Central 
Railroad, and tore up some of the rails, declaring that the 
locomotive is a creature of the devil. The mob were urged to 
violence by the clergy. 


A skeleton of the remotest antiquity—so it is said—has lately 
been exhumed in the Caverne du Cavillon, on the boundaries 
of France end Italy, by M. Riviere, a French geologist. his 
gentleman removed his relic to Paris, and he is now busily 
engaged on a monograph of the skeleton andits site. Through 
the munificence of Sir William Tite, M.P., Mr. Pengelly, so 
well known by his researches in Devon and Cornwall, has 
been enabled to visit Paris, where through the kindness of M. 
Riviere he examined the skeleton at the Jardin des Plantes, 
whence he proceeded to Montenone, where armed with an 
order from M. Riviere, he carefully exammed the explorations 
already made and in progress in the cave in which the skeleton 
was found. It is understood that as soon as M. Riviere has 
published his memoir Mr. Pengelly will read a paper upon the 
age of the skeleton and the ethnic affinities of the race to which 
it belonged. 

A York State clergyman occasionally troubled with lapsus 
lingue caled modern young ladies the other Sunday the 
** daughters of Hem and Sham.” 

Adam Smith defined man as an animal that makes bargains ; 
no other dog does this—no dog exchanges Lones with 
another. 

A lady once complained to her doctor that she could scarcely 
breathe. “Don’t try, my good soul,” replied the candid 
physician ; “ nobody wants you to do it.” 

The light of a match will frighten a wolf away, it is said. 
But love-matches don’t always keep the wolf from the door. 

People born with wooden instead of silver spoons in their 
mouths must remember that the former are more likely than 
the latter to make a stir in the world. 


Somebody has unearthed a Chinese MS., written some 300 
years before the Christian era, which is said to show that the 
celestials were at least 1,800 years ahead of Christopher Col- 
umbus in discovering America. 

A wide-awake “Cape Codist” banded a letter to the post- 
master to ascertain the weight of it. Being told that it was a 
trifle over half an ounce, he was observe to take ont his pen- 
knife and whittle the corners to its just weight, thereby saving 
three cents. 

Mile. Smaragda, the eldest daughter of Musurus Pasha, the 
Turkish Embassador in London, was married on the 3d inst., 
to Mr. Warner Heriot, a brother of Lady Wentworth. Among 
the wedding presents was a valuable Indian shaw! from Queen 
Victoria, and several from other members of the Royal 
Family. 





The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young lady is, 
when she has in her countenance milduess,in her speech 
wisdom, in her behavior modesty, and in her life virtue. 

A certain miss unguardedly volunteered the remark in the 
family circle, that ‘t when gentlemen eat warm maple sugar, it 
gets into their moustaches and makes them scratchy.” Her 
father is curious to know how she found it ont. 

A good book and a good woman are excellent things for 
those who know justly how to appreciate their value. Some 
men, however, judge of both from the beauty of the covering. 

The Chinese Emperor's approaching mariiage is officially 
announced to take place ou October 16th next. It is generally 
believed that the Emperor wil) ascend to the throne a few 
months later. 

Some men who were blasting rocks in Bowling Green, Ky., 
turned 1700 rattlesnakes out of their beds. ‘They had gathered 
together for a Jubilee rehearsal, but, from circumstances over 
which they had no control, will not be present at the monster 
undertaking. 

If an icicle forty-five miles in diameter were thrust toward 








the sun with the velocity of light, say 12,000,000 miles a 
minute, it could never reach the sun, but it would melt as fast 
as it came. If this is true, the experiment might as well be 


abandoned first as last. 
A Bangor, Me., prohibitionist was recently discussing the 


to sce a splendid array of beauty and fashion at Monmouth | liquor law, and strongly urged its strict enforcement. To 
Park on each day of the meeting, and we advise all our fair| emphasize his remarks, he gesticulated with his umbrella; 
readers of New York and the environs to take advantage of | whereupon. a black bottle fell to the pavement with a crash, 

In another column will bs found a full|and the odor of ‘‘ Old Bourbon” wos diffused around, That 
closod the argument, 





A curious discovery has just been made at the Charterhouse, 
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A subscription has been started to present to the Pope 
crown of thorns, to be made of massive gold. 


“Boy,” said an ill-tempered old man to a noisy lad, ‘‘what | A deputation of representative workingmen waited upon the 


are you hollerin’ for when I am going by?” ‘ Humph 


returned the boy, “what are going by for when I am hol-| to the Truck bill now before Parliament, their desire being to 


lerin’ ?” 


“Don’t trouble yourself to stretch your mouth any wider,” for whatever cause, should be illegal. Mr. Bruce pointed ont 
said a dentist to a man, who was extending his jaw frightfally, that in some cases such a law would be undesirable, but 


“as I intend to stand outside during the performance.” 


. L 19 RR r y 
waieetaae ae a ee Beet ae an be we | quite strong enough to protect tk emselves against aggressior, 


A young man, having married an heiress, seid it was not the 





face of his wife that struck him so much as her figure. 


Some one describes a philanthropist as a man who loves all 


mankind and neglects his own family. 
> — 





Mr. A. C. Kaufman, Banker, Ckarleston, 8. C., offers to in- voluntary application, or by order of a court of inquiry, or on 
. + a 
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a | stitnency. He has been burned in effigy many times of late 


in the principal Irish towns. 


!” | English Home Secretary (Mr. Bruce) on June 13, in reference 


have the law so constructed that all deductions from wages, 


promised to give due attention to the arguments urged by the 
deputation, remarking at the same time that workingmen were 


A select committee of the British House of Commons has 
been taking evidence in regard to habitual drunkards, and, 
according to a correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, the com- 
mittee have reported unanimously in favor of establishing re- 
formatories for patients belonging to the upper, middle, and 
lower classes. Persons are to be admitted to these either on a 


ttal 





e ilway bonds of the North D, a | ! " 
‘s. 0) poe ging a af "Charlotte, Columbia, and Augusta Stringent regulations and close inspection of the reformatories 
sevens: Savannah and Charleston sevens and sixes, and the | ®T@ to be enacted. 
South Carolina Railroad sevens. Mr, Kaufman states that 
the debt on these roads to the mile is respectively $8,000, | pose: nsi , f 
$10,000, $10,000, and $12,000, and that their securities are | bilities of the Bengal and Madras Civil Service Annuity Fund, 
inferior to none in the United States, and may be ranked|and the Annuity Branch of the Bombay Civil Fund to the 
first class, as the roads upon which they are issued are in | Secretary of State for India in Council. 
prime condition, the conpons are met promptly, the business 
on each is large and increasing, and the bonds are in every | (x 


pect unexcep Mr. Kaufman will furnish any in-| at Bolton, has exonerated the magistrates of the borough from 
formation in reference to them, and his statements, we be- 





lieve, can be implicitly relied upon. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





GREAT BRITAIN, 





Tue Treaty.—In the House of Lords, on Thursday, ‘Earl | tion, but suggested some amendments, Another resolution, 


Granville made the following statement: 


‘The Board of Arbitration under the Treaty of Washington | cussed, and eventually an adjournment was agreed upon, in 
met at Geneva on the 15th inst. The agent of the United | order to give provineial Chambers an opportunity of express- 
States presented a printed argument referring to the points | ing their opinion. 
whereon his Government relied. ‘The English agent pre- 
sented no argument, but made a statement that, whereas 
differences still existed between the two Governments, Eng- 
land asked for an adjournment of the Board. ‘The United 
States agent was unable to answer, and the tribunal adjourned 
until the 17th, and again until the 19th, the second time be- 
cause the American representatives were still without instruc- 
tions, At the meeting on the 19th inst., the arbitrators made 
a statement on the questions at issue between the two Gov- 
ernments, carefully guarding themselves. The purport of 
said by the. representatives of the United States touching the [Shenees of invasion. It fills more than two columns of the 
indirect claims, the arbitrators have individually and collec. | 2” oo the eo f a 8 Magers “i rs Harcourt 
tively concluded that the said indirect claims do not consti- ie an Sreee Eero oe ey ia dios y red _ payed ae 
tute, upon principles of international law, a good foundation ove y in 9 | pe it i omen bl nt a moderate 
for awards of damages between nations, and should be wholly |°*¥%! OPposition will make 18, ingencticnite. It is o question 
excluded from consideration, and would have been even if no of fleet or no fleet. If there is a fleet the thing is impossible ; 
disagreement had arisen as to the competency of the tribunal if there ia no fleet, then invasion is easy; and, with our pre- 


by a magistrate in petty sessions for a fixed period. 


A bill introduced by Mr. Grant Duff and Mr, Ayrton pro- 
poses to make provision for the transfer of the assets and lia- 


The Home Secretary, having considered the report of the 
issi inted to i i ting the Dilke riots 





the charges brought against them. 


At a representative meeting of the various county Chambers 
of Agriculture, held in London reeently, a discussion took 
place on the subject of English tenant-right, aud a resolution 
proposing certain changes in the relations between landlord 
and tenant, by which the latter should be entitled to com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements on leaving a farm, 
was discussed. Sir John Pakington concurred in the resolu- 


advocating at least twelve months’ notice to quit, was also dis- 


An address to Mr. Douglas Straight, M.P., has been set on 
foot by Mrs. Fawcett and other ladies who (disagreeing with 
the ‘ladies represented by Mr. P. A. Taylor) are anxious to 
show that they approve of Mr. Straight’s bill to extend the 
punishment of flogging to certain cases of brutal assaults up- 
on women and children: and who also wish to express their 
gratitude to Mr. Straight for the attempt which his bill makes 
to render the life and honor of women more secure against 
violence and insult. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt has written another letter on the 
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A great grandson of Tippoo Sahib has been admitted a 
member of the English bar during Trinity ‘Term, his intention 
being to practice in the Indian courts. 

What is calle! a conference was held at Willis’s Rooms on 
the 7th inst., to consider the propriety of urging on the Gov- 
ernmert the purchase of all the railways and the adoption of 
uniform fares. A resolution in favor of this proposal was 
carried. 

Sir Michael Costa had an interview with the Prince of 
Wales on the 10th inst. at Marlborough House. His Royal 
Highness took the occasion of presenting to Sir Michael a 
massive gold ring, bearing an engraved seal of the Koyal 
Albert Hall, with the inscription inside—‘* Presented by her 
Majesty's Commissioners to Sir Michael Costa, in return for 
the valuable services he voluntarily gave upon the occasion of 
the opening of the hall and of the opening of the International 
Exhibition in 1871." The musical arrangements on the occa- 
sions referred to were under the direction of Sir Michael 
Costa, who composed a sacred cantata for the opening of the 
Royal Albert Hall. 

The Princess Louise on the 12th inst. distributed at St. 
James’s Hall the prizes awarded by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to children who had written 
salisfactory essays on kindness to animals. ‘The hall was 
crowded in every part. 

The “Claimant” is still on his tour in the provinces. On 

the 11th inst. about 3,000 persons assembled in the Church 

Congress Hall, Southampton, to meet him. Mr. Alderman 

Tucker presided, and Mr. Whalley, M.P., spoke in defence of 

the Claimant. 

The revenue receipts between the Ist of April and the 8th 

inst. were £13,494,150 against £12,442,564 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The expenditure was £13,157,615 
against £14,345,937 last year. The balance in the Bank of 
England on the 8th inst. was £8,079,332. 
Two extraordinary outrages were committed in Dublin on 
Sunday evening the 9th inst. At about half past ten o'clock 
an attempt was made to blow up the statue of the late Earl of 
Carlisle which ornaments the People’s Garden in the Phenix 
Park. A canister of powder, containing, it is estimated from 
its size, at least six or,seyen pounds, was placed between the 
legs of the statue and ignited by means of a fuse made of 
ravelled rope. Simultaneously with this outrage an attempt 
was made to blow up the plaster model of the Prince Consort 
in Leinster Lawn, about two miles distant. The firing of the 
fuses was simultaneous, and it is said that both were lighted 
on a sigual from a rocket sent up from a third neighborhood— 
that of Mountjoy-square. The statue of Lord Carlisle is much 
stained, but not broken, and the base of the Prince Consort's 
monument has escaped. No trace of the perpetrators has yet 
been obtained. 





THE UONTINENT. 


It is said that the negotiations for the complete evacuation 
of French territory by the German troops have been brought 
to « favorable conclusion. 





to decide thereon. An adjournment until the 26th was there- |*¢"* military force, conquest is certain. Colonel Baker and 
upon agreed to by the cobdeontans but the Americans re.\Captain Mends are cited in proof. The question, then, 
ceived instructions earlier than they expected, and the Board which those who are responsible for public expenditure have 
was informed on Tuesday last that the United States would —— py nyeae tap ape! we tee peo ae 
not further insist on the indirect claims before the tribunal, ae ee ee See eee See ae ee eee Tee Om oe 


and that they might be excluded from all consideration, 


In the House of Commons on the same evening, Mr. Glad- 


army and more upon the navy ? 
The charge against Sir Rowland Macdonald Stepbenson and 


stone made « statement similar to that of Earl Granville in the | Mr. George W. Brown, the chairman and former secretary of 
House of Lords, and in conclusion said: ‘‘I am at last per- | the Ottoman Railway Company, of having conspired by false 
mitted to say that the controversy between England and and frandulent pretences to obtain from the committee of the 


America, relative to the indirect claims, is ended.” The Pre 


. | Stock Exchangs a quotation and settling day for the company, 


mier was sepentediy interrupted by cheers during his remarks, | WS further investigated at the Mansion House lately, and the 
6 


and, when 


had finished, the applause was long-continued. Lord Mayor gave his decision. His lordship said he had care- 


Mr. Gladstone also stated that he thought ashort adjournment | fully looked through the evidence both documentary and oral 
of the ‘Iribunal of Arbitration was probable, in order to give | Which had been given, and he felt it his duty to send the case 
the members an opportunity to consider the arguments of the |for decision to a higher tribunal. It struck him as being 


British and American Governments. 
Mr. Disraeli put the following question to Mr. Gladstone 
**Is the withd 


very extraordinary that a transaction involving £40,000 should 
: | have been so little explained as this had been, and in the de- 


rawal of the indirect claims by the American | cision at which he had arrived he had been fortified by the 


Government limited to their consideration by the Geneva pee given before the Stock Exchange Committee in 1859, 


Tribunal only ?” 


t was not for him to conde:on or applaud them in this matter, 


Mr. Gladstone, in reply, said the controversy between the | but he thought that while in 1859 their conduct was irre- 
{wo nations has been limited to the scope of arbitration on the | Proachable, yet in 1861 it was a matter of doubtful expediency 
busis of the Queen's speech at the opening of the present | that they should have acted as | had done. The case was 

i 


session of Parliament, ‘The arguments of Great Britain, from | Of 80 much importance to the pub 


¢ generally that he should 


the beginning of the dispute, was invariably that she could |»0t be doing his duty unless he committed the defendants for 
not consent to any award or proceedings by the Tribunal of trial. The defendants were admitted to bail each in his own 
Arbitration on the indirect claims. Whether the American | Tecognizances of £1,000, and two sureties in £500 each. 


Government could revive those cla'ms which were now relin- 


The case of horsewhipping a laborer was before the Banbury 


quished wvs a point outside of the immediate issue in dispute | magistrates recently, On the application of Mr. Overell, of 


for the last five months. If Mr. Disraeli meant whether | Leamington, the magistrates granted a 
America could raise them again under the Treaty of Washing- 





against Mr, 
Charles Garrett, farmer, of Todmorden, for an assault upon 


ton, he (Mr. Gladstone) answered unequivocally, ‘* No.” | Isaac Bodfish,a laborer in his employ, who had joined the 


America had not s'gnified nor intimated any such idea. He | Laborers’ Union. 
believed there was no difference of opinion among the Arbi- 
trators and the agents of the two Governments that the ‘Treaty 
of Washington was an effectual bar against the revival of the 
indirect claims. This announcement was received with great | and charged that the 


cheering by the members. 
On Monday, the Prince of Wales 


Mr.’ Overell said the assault was a very 
brutal and cowardly one, as above a hundred blows were struck, 
and the thrashing lasted a quarter of an hour. The summons 
was taken out under the recent Act relating to trade unions, 
It was cc itted to coerce Bodfish 
from joining the union. Mr. Norris, the magistrate who is 





d through London en alleged to have suggested a settlement of the case by Garrett 


route for Bethnal Green, where he opened the Museum. |P*Y'26 Bodtish £4, was not present. 


Crowds of persons almost equal to those which assembled to 


Mrs. Steward, the wife of a grocer of Plymouth, was found 


witness the royal thanksgiving procession, last February, | ead in be d the other morning. — Death was caused by suffo- 
thronged the streets and enthusiastically cheered His Royal cation, through an escape of gas in the bedroom. The nurse 


Highness as he passed. 


and infant child were unconscious, and no hopes are enter- 


: : eG : F i f the child's recovery. ‘The nurse’s life was saved b 
The English Government, it is said, has been making an tained of ,the weny: - y 
immense number of torpedoes, to be used for the protection of the application of gaivenian, end che is now out of danger. 


the coast and harbors of the country. No fewer than 1,500 


An attempt is being made to resuscitate the oyster fishery 


large canisters are now in store at Woolwich dock-yard, ready | ®t Jersey, which at one period was in a very prosperous con- 
to be filled with gun-cotton or dynamite, and an immense | dition, as many as 300 boats and 1,500 men bein 


No appointment of a successor to M. Larey in the Ministry 
of Public Works has yet been made. The Minister of Com- 
merce will also act as Minister of Public Works until that 
vacancy is filled. 

M. Larey has been chosen President of the Party of the 
Right in the National Assembly. 


An important political gathering was held at Versailles on 
June 13, attended by a number of Deputies belonging to the 
Right and Right Centre of the National Assembly, with a view 
to provide for eventualities should the President, in accordance 
with his recent menace, one day suddenly resign. General 
Uhangarnier presided, and the result is said to be an agree- 
ment bétween the two parties to support the Duc d’Aumale for 
the Presidency, with a definite recognition of the Republic as 
the permanent form of government. 

The Federal Council have approved the amendments made 
by Parliament to the bill proscribing the Jesuits. ‘The bill has 
become a law, and its provisions will soon be carried into effect. 


Mayors of cities in Alsace and Lorraine have been ordered to 
prepare registers for a military levy in October next. 

An international copyright treaty between Great Britain and 
the German Empire has been drafted at Berlin. 

The elections for members of the House of Representatives 
have taken place at Pesth, and so far as is known have resulted 
Ag return of a large majority of the supporters of Francis 

Official announcement was made on Tuesday of the appoint- 
ment of the following Spanish Ministers abroad: Senor Moret, 
at London ; Senor Asquerino, at Vienna; and Senor Escosura, 
at Berlin. 

Several small Carlist bands which have been lurking in 
Andalusia, formed themselves into one body near Jerez, and 
entered the town and threw up barricades. The insurgents 
were, however, soon compelled to leave, as a force of Govern- 
ment cavalry attacked them and drove them from the town. 
They were pursued by the loyal forces, who captured 51 

risoners. 

The Pope, on Tuesday. received the members of the Ger- 
man Literary Club of Rome, and in the course of his re- 
marks upon the occasion made use of the following language : 
‘The persecution of Catholics has commenced in Germany, 
but they display courage under affiiction, and we have 
notified the German Government that the persecution of the 
Church is folly. The Church,” said the Holy Father, “re- 
mains triumphant. We have asked Prince Bismarck how it 
is that the once contented German Bishops have, according 
to the expressed belief of the German Government, been 
suddenly transformed into dangerous conspirators. No reply 
has yet been received. Let us pray to our Father in Heaven 
that the stone may fall that will complete the overthrow of 





BS 


a 
number of galvanic batteries, galvanometers, and telegraph |it. A meeting of influential inhabitants was held recently, 
instruments have already been prepared. ‘The torpedoes will | Major-General Grey, C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of the island, 
be arranged in rows or groups in tho channel or along the | Presiding, for the ng of taking steps to secure a revival 


coast, the canister containing the charge being joined to a| °f the fishery, whi 


has fallen off from over-dredging and the 


floating or semi-floating apparatus, termed a circuit-closer or | COnSequent destruction of the “spat.” 


cirenit-breaker, and the whole connected with the shore by 
means of an electric cable. The cireuit-closer, when struck | proved in the Wakefield Court. 
by a vessel, may either be made to send a signal to shore, or | sworn under £800,000, 


to explode the machine to which it is tethered. 


It is said that Mr. Justice Keogh has been obliged to leave 
ireland in consequence of the ill-feeling and rancor excited by 


The will of the late Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., has been 
The personal estate was 


The annual sale of the Royal yearlings at Hampton Court, 
by Mr. ‘Tattersall, took place on the Sth inst. There were 


his remarks in delivering judgment on the Galway election | over 163 guineas each. The colt for which there was the 


tition. He was guarded on his way to the steamboat by 


teotives. It is also stated that he will retire from the bench | of Sister to Little Lady, which fetched 900 
and after a short seclusion from public life 


on a full pension 





petition was a bay colt by Young Melbourne out 
guineas. The 


twenty-eight lots, which sold for 4,575 guineas, an average of 


the « 


The clerical press of Rome expresses its horror at the 
“act of apostacy” committed by Prince Humbert in officiat- 
ing as godfather to a ‘‘Protestant baby.” Italy, says the 
Osxservatore Romano, has entered into an unholy compact with 
the devil. To this the Liberta retorts by hoping that the 
Prince will bring home from Berlin some chips from the horns 
and hoofs of the German devil, ‘‘who is for us a more 
beneficent being than the angel of the Vatican.” This was 
more than the Osservatore could bear. It lost all command 
over itself, and gave utterance to the following: ‘‘'The article 
in the Liberta is such a filthy and satanic tissue of errors, 
slanders, abuse, and ble blasphemy against our holy 
faith, against the Catholic pontificate and the purest and most 








next highest It by St. Alban’s out of Viridis 
Will be ® oandidate for Parliament before some English con» | Marsy ghest was a bay colt by jan's out 0: , by 





‘as, which sold for 550 guineas. 








august glories of the Eternal City, that our very hair stands 
}on end as we read, for we seem to hear the voice of satan 
himself speaking 


throngh the mouth of his chosen disciple.” 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE « CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 

14 WALL ST. 
BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
20 WaLL Srreet, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO,, 
32 WALL STREET. 


WILITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOOYDGOOD & Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETILERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Frivay P, M., June 28, 1872. 


The favorable dispatches received from 
Europe relating to the Washington Treat 
have produced but little eflect on the Wall 
street markets, as it is considered that the 
decision arrived at by the tribunal will not 
lead to a great increase in the investment in 
American securities at this late stage of the 
season. Indeed, the advance in Foreign Ex- 
change appears to foreshadow a rise in the 
gold premium, as the exports are light, and 
there is a scarcity of marketable securities 
here that are fitted to remit to Europe in 
payment of the dividends due on the first of 
July. So that, as is usually the case in Wall 
street, quotations may take the very opposite 
course to that which was generally expected 
on the settlement of these differences. Money 
is at four per cent. on call, with many trans- 
actions at a lower rate. Discounts are at 6 
and 7 per cent. for first-class endorsed paper, 
but in this case, also, concessions have been 
made in many instances. Gold is in active 
demand at 1134¢ and 11353, with indications 
of an advance. Foreign Exchange is firm at 
110 for 60 days and 110%, for short sight 
bankers sterling. This is due, in part, to 
speculative influences, but it is believed that 
the changes in the tariff, that take place 
early in July and August, will cause a large 
demand for foreign exchange. Governments 
are higher, and their scarcity in large lots 
appears to foreshadow an advance on this 
side beyond their quoted price in London. 
Stocks are firm, but dull, except in a few 
speculative securities. Bond investments are 
very firm. 


_ The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 



















seid June 21, June 28. 
merican Gold........... 1134 @ — at — 
Del. Lack. & Western. ||” 107 @in% inne 108 
a eee secashesereceseese 525@ — 5S e@ 554 
erie preferred +++ THQ — — @ MY 
Gariem.... ...... -- 154@ — 1154@ 6 
Bitesls Central... — @— —- Oo 
e Shore....... -. 3 ‘ i 96% 
Michigan Central”... 119@p119% ao 
N. Y. Central and H. IT @ 9% —~ @N 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip... NS@ Vig ~ ON 
Northwestern +. 14@ 1% BEY@ — 
Northwestern pref....... 9 @ 9K 0Y@ — 
Ohio and Mississippi.. 45 @ — 16 ea 
Pacific Mail HG — BI@ — 
Fittsbarg. sao sestess i | @ —"@ NX 
ock Islan 110.@ — <a 11 
Bending Reta a Nh naecnath =, ae — _ 
3 —=F= 52356@ 38 & 33 
St. Paul preferred... . is@ i te aN 
van ; -—_—,,° G@ _ @ 38 
abash and W. Su@ 7, “% 
Western Union. MO ue bata as 


Adams Express. 





7 q 7 om 
Ameri Merchs’ U B4@% 3 Ot 
U, S. Express....... 8.@ B5Y 8714, 872 
Wells, Fargo........ WiS@ 2% NX@—" 


There is an increased demand for the new 
railroad loans on the market, caused in part 
by the fact that the government has com- 
menced the payment of the July interest, the 
most of which belonging to,this country will, 
it is believed, be reinvested in railroad bonds, 
as government bonds and old railroad bonds 
are also both scarce and high. The St. 
Joseph and Denver 8 per cent, gold first 


sap eaceneestgeeenanesteaueeesmeenen 


mortgage 


bonds are especially in demand,!Coffee under act of May 1, 1872), on the | Gen: 


and are conceded to be a remarkably good | principal dutiable articles and manufactures | 


are secured by a* large land grant, and that | amounts to $31,472,761,38. 


at the Treasury 


f this sum the | 


there is a diminished quantity for sale, make | reduction on Tea and Coffee alone amounts | 
them eagerly sought for. The well-known | to $15,893,846,67. In addition to this there | 
banking house of Tanner and Co., No. 11] is a total reduction of internal taxes of $20,- | 


Wall Street, is disposing of them. 


The new United States Mortgage Company, 
have recently purchased the eligible property 
of Mr. George Griswold, No. 50 Wall street, 
(forty feet front on Wall,) for $300,000, and 
are now removing the old building, to erect 
in its place a splendid fire-proof structure for 
Office purposes—the Offices of the Company 
included. 


Mortgage Loans to the amount of about 
$1,000,000 on Chicago Real Estate, at 9 per 
cent. per annum, payable Half-yearly in gold 
—the Loans being advanced in gold—by the 
United States Mortgage Company of this 
city. 

Among the passengers by the steamship 
Russia, were Mr. J. x Garland, of Messrs. 


Jay Cooke and Co., and Mr. James McHenry, 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Road. 


The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared a Half-Yearly Dividend of Three per 
cent., payable July 17. 


The North Pacific Coupons will be paid 
July 1 by Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. 


The State Interest of Georgia on all bonds 
dated previous to 1868, will be paid July 1 
by the Bank of Commerce. 


The coupons of the eight per cent. bonds 
of the City of Montgomery, Ala., issued to 
South and North Alabama Railroad Com- 


pany ; also those issued to build City Hall, 
New Market, payable the ist of July next, 
will be paid by—Howrs & Macy, No. 30 


Wall-st. 


The coupons of the bonds of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad Company and South 
Pacific Railroad Company, due July 1, 1872, 
will be paid in gold coin at the National Shoe 
and Leather Bank, New York, or at the 
Treasurer’s Office, No. 14 Devonshire-street, 
Boston. 


The coupons of the New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad first mortgage seven per 
cent. gold bonds, due July 1, 1872, will be 
paid on and after that date, free of Govern- 
ment tax, on presentation at the banking- 
house of—GrorGk OrpyKkE & Co., No. 25 
Nassau-st., New York. 


Coupons of the following railroad bonds, 
due July 1, will be paid on and after that 
date by M. K. Jesup and Co., No. 59 Liberty- 
street: Chicago and Alton first mortgage ; 
Joliet and Chicago first mortgage ; St. Louis, 
Jacksonville, and Chicago second mortgage ; 
Detroit and Pontiac first mortgage ; Detroit 
and Milwaukee first funding; Atlantic and 
Gulf consolidated mortgage ; Dubuque South- 
westorn Preferred first mortgage; Atlanta 
and Richmond Air-line first mortgage. 


The semi-annual interest on the first mort- 
gage bonds of the Canada Southern Railway 
Company, due July 1, 1872, will be paid on 
and after that date at the office of the Union 
Trust Company of the City of New York, 
No. 73 Broadway. 


The First Mortgage Interest, due July 1, on 
the Bonds of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Road, will be paid at the Office of the Com- 
pany, Pine and Nassau streets, under Bank 
of Messrs. Duncan, Sherman and Co. 


The shares of the New York, Newfound- 
land and London Telegraph Company were 
ordered to be placed on the free list of stocks 
at the Exchange.» The following is the 
official statement of this corporation, incorpo- 
rated by the Legislature of Newfoundland 
by act of April 15, 1854: 

Capital stock authorized by act 

April 15, 1 $3,000,000 
Capital stock authorized by act 

April 26, 1867 3,000,000 


To 
Of which there has been issued, and 
the proceeds expended in con- 
struction and maintenance of 


the Company’s lines, 38,382 
shares, of $100 each.......... 3,838,200 

Increase of stock, all subscribed 
for, and issued June 1, 1872... 480,000 
Ee $4,318,200 

Bonded Debt — Five per cent. 

Bonds, mature June 1, 1874, 

interest guaranteed by New- 
foundland Government........ 85,000 
WS aise sees cee «$4,403,200 


No floating debt. Surplus, $81,746. Net 
earnings for year ending Feb. 1, 1872, in 
gold, $412 207, Dividends declared from 
Aug. 1, 1867, to date, average ten per cent. 
per annum. 

Officers—President, Peter Cooper; Vice- 
President, Cyrus W. Field; Treasurer, Moses 
Taylor ; Secretary, E. T. Hattield ; Superin 
tendent, H. H. Ward. 
rm mg get Men Moses Taylor, 

yrus W. Field, Marshall O. Robe 
Wilson G. Hone ull O. Roberts, and 


The total reduction of Customs duties 





651,000, making @ grand total of $51,823,761. | '- §- 


The labor strikes in this city and vicinity | 
have virtually collapsed, the majority of the | 
strikers having resumed work on the old 
terms. But though defeated in this instance, | 
some of them assert that they shall make | 
ample preparations for success at another | 
time. A daily contemporary presents esti- | 
mates of the cost of the labor strikes that 
have excited so much attention during the 
past two months. From these statistics it 
would seem that the employers have lost 
$2,043,559, and the strikers have lost $1,074, | 
950, by the temporary suspension of labor | 
and production. This exhibit simply shows | 








edly much larger. The money wasted by 


other places, and other indirect results of the 
strike can only be measured by millions. 


Since the arrival of Mr. James McHenry 
from London, the impression prevails that 
the Bischoffsheim-McHenry party will con- 
trol the Erie election on the second Tuesday 
(9th) of July. Their actual holdings and 
proxies are believed to amount to 450,000 
shares of the whole Capital, Common and 
Preferred, of 835,500 shares. Quotations are 

retty firm, under the stimulus of a borrow- 
ing demand, the stock being quoted at 3.64 
per cent. for one day’s use. Under an honest 
and vigorous directory, we hope to see the 
Erie as well as the Atlantic and Great 
Western, speedily take their places in the 
dividend paying stocks, and if this is to be 
accomplished, Messrs. McHenry and Kennard 
are the men to engineer the movement. 


The growth of commerce between Western 
Europe and India and China, via Suez, has 
brought into existence so large a fleet of 


lar and Oriental Steamship Company as to 
place the: directors of that once formidable 
line on the defensive. They have incteased 
their fleet during the last four years by six- 
teen new steamers, aggregating 50,000 tons, 
so that it now numbers no less than fifty first 
class ships, with an aggregate of 113,208 
tons! It is no wonder the Company thrived 
with a fat subsidy and freights at £20 to £40 
per ton. But now they have to accept low 
rates of freight, incident to keen competition. 
They still have a subsidy from the British 
Government for the mail service, in addition 
to which they have just concluded an ar- 
rangement with the Italian Government, 
whereby the subsidy of £20,000 per annum, 
which had been paid to the Adriatico Orien- 
tale Company for the conveyance of the mails 
to Alexandria, is to be transferred to the P. 
and O. line. This removes one opposition, 
and the company will now land cargo from 
India, China, &c., at Venice for distribution 
to all parts of the Continent. Three of the 
P. and O. steamers, as we learn from the last 


land with the first of the new crop teas, viz. : 
The Deccan, from Shanghae, at £7 per ton; 
the Malacca, from Foochow, at £5; and the 
Sunda, from Canton, at _£4°'10s. per ton 
freight. 


Eneutsn Fryanck —The cause which is 
acting most strongly on the market, remarks 
the London Leonomist, is the continual influx 
of bullion, especially from America, the 
amounts received all. going into the Bank, 
as there is for the present no demand for 
abroad. It is calculated that the shipments 
from New York were last week about £1,- 
000,000, and this week they are reported to 
be more, while there will be an arrival of 
about £500,000 from Australia by the mail 
steamer in ten days, and there are shipments 
on the way from New Zealand by sailing 
vessel. At the present rate of American ex- 
change 1097, gold will come in large quaati- 
ties. Even a pretty large demand for export 
could thus be met, but the only external de- 
mand is for severeigns for South America, 
which, in compariscn with the arrivals in 
sight, is quite insignificant. The Money 
Market Review thinks it is possible that, 
during the next few weeks, the revenue col- 
lections may tend to keep up the rates in 
the general market, but the effect will be to 
transfer money to the Bank of England, to 
—- the resources of that establishment, 
and thus to assist the present tendency to- 
wards a further fall in the rates. The Bul- 
lionist thinks the Bank Court has, no doubt, 
exercised a wise discretion, and through the 
continuous flow of gold into the vaults of 
Threadneedle street, will probably act to the 
extent of 1 per cent. next week, instead of 14 
per cent. this week. The payments of the 
dividends on foreign stocks and securi- 
ties will increase the general abundance of 
capital and assist to keep the money market 
in an easy condition, There will, in the 


Department, | ~ 


the direct losses. The indirect are undoubt- | California 7s, 


men inidleness; the damage inflicted upon | Minois Canal Bonds, *70.. 
particular branches of manufacturing indus- | —- 
try by driving capitalists and laborers to | yo} 


steamships in competition with the Peninsu- | 


English telegrams, have left China for Eng- es 
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do —_ 6s canal Joan 1872 

DN rr re 
do 


Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F. 8. 
7 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon. . 


do %s, new 








GB. .nccrecece 
new 





higan 6s, °73 
Missouri 62, coup ecaee Geen 

Go Ga, HB. & St. dos........... 
N. Carolina 6s old 


do 2 ee 
DI WUE, oo sesess vecens 
South Carolina 6s.......... 
Tennessee 68............ 

do new Bonds. 
Virginia ‘65... 


do new Bonds 


| 
Railroad Bonds, | 
| 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....| 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........ | 
do 2d mortgage pref... .| 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 
Chie. Burl. & Quincey 8s, Ist_morts.. 
Chic, & Alton Sinking Fund........ 
do lst mortgage... 
do BRGUIDD, | ccbaire .c0sne00 
Chicago & Milwaukee let mort 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund. ..| 
do ist mort....... 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7 
Cleveland & Pittsburg cons« 
do mort. 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mo: 







ao 
Del. Lack & West, 1st mort 
do 2d mort 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist 
Erie 1st mort. extend...... 
do 1st mort, end...... 
Galena & Chic. ext. ... 
2d mort. . 
st mort., "88. 
o 2d mort., 93... 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr.. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert 
Harlem ist mort, 78.............. P 
do Ist mort, and Sinking Fund.. 
Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort, °85 
INinois Central 7s °%. 
Lack. eee 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ 
Mich, South. & N. I. 7s Sink Fund... 


do do * 2d mort 
Morris & Essex Ist mort 





| 

| 

| 

a 

2d mort. ‘ ; 






ao 
Great Western 1 * - 








ca 
a 
eo 
3° 
o 
< 
i) 
} 
5 
= 
tA) 
1 
a 
= 
c—) 
= 
> 


ao new 

New York Central 6s, *8: 
do Gs, Sub'n. 

do ty, een 

New York & New Haven 

Ohio & Miss, Ist mort. . 

do consol, .. 











Ee Oe ae 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort. 2 
o do 2d mort.. ... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri. 
uincy & Tol, Ist mort. *90. 
Reading.........._... Cae 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain.......... 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv........... 
do ist mort. ext............ 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort, E. Diy 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s 



















0 preferred.... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie... 
Chicago & Alton 

do preferred.. 
Chicago & N. Western... 

o preferred. . 
Chicago & Rock Island......... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Clevel. Gol., Ind. & Cincin... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Cen 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 
pees & Sioux City 

re 


do referred.... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.... 


preferred ..... 





| 
preferred............ ‘ | 
Joliet & Chicago............. 
Ilinvis Central..... .......... al 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred... ... 

do 2d preferred..... | 
Michigan Central............ coe] 
Milwaukee & St. Paul....... vee 
do preferred... . asal 
Morris & Essex.............. 
New Haven & Hartford... 
New Jerney............000- enen 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... 

do S rip Certificate 











Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co............ 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 
Spring Mountain Coal 


Miscellaneous, 











course of a fortnight, be the usual provincial 
inquiry for harvest purposes, and Germany | 
may require further remittances, in which | 


eflect of these influences in connection with 

















under act of June 6, 1872 (and on Tea and 


case the directors will have to consider the | Canton Co............... 
| Adams Express 
- | Wells, Far; 
their deliberations on the course of their) American 
future policy, 


diaaibe TEAR, « «»<000.0s varecceveseves 
Boston Water Power. .. 


o Express... 
PIOBS. 005 s000 





settenette 





eral Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
; " 4 Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exch 
investment. The fact that they are & mort-|and on articles transferred to the free list as} sbeieescanirs y 

gage on the east and west trunk road, and | estimated oe 


ange Place, 


Bid. | Ask. 





110% 
101g 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 
SEVEN PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN JANUARY AND JULY. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE Ist January, 1902. 


MORTON, BLISS, & CO., 
Bankers, 30 Broad Street, 


She receive subscriptions for $2,000,000 of the First 

tg Seven per cent. Gold Bonds of the Milwau- 
tee St. Paul Railway Company, payable and de- 
liverable July Ist, at 95. Purchasers desirous of 
receiving and aying for the Bonds before that date, 
can have a rebate of 7 per cent. Gold interest with 
immediate delivery of the Bonds. 

Subscriptions will be entered and the Bonds de- 
livered in the order in which the subscriptions are 
seams. 

These Bonds are part of an issue of $4,000,000, or 
£800,000 (one half of which, £400,000 in sterling Bonds) 
have been sold for European account), by the Mil- 
wankee and St. Pau! Railway © sy" See the pur- 
chase of the railroad running from . Paul La 
Cre tocading the iron ~ ay eee the 
Mississippi River at Hastings, giving the Company 
pecveney of 1,151 miles of railway, with a total 
Mortg tav ey yo $19,227 per mile. 

The Share Capital of the Company is $21,148,600. 

The Earnings for the years 1869, 1870 and 1871 have 


been as follows : 

1869. 1870. 1871. 
Gross Earnings ... Oe ieaierd “anenaee 
re a GS 229,882 4,653,274 3,850,354 





‘et Earnings .......... $3,020,787 $2,767,787 $2,840,341 
ime on Mortgage Debt. 1,246,582 1,251,310 1,317,735 


Surp. over exp’s and int. $1,774,205 $1.51 516,477 $1,522,606 


The earnings for four “months ending / April 3 30th, 
872, show an increase over ——— for correspond- 
img pe period of year 1871, of $140,738 
his is the only Gold loan issued ‘by the Milwaukee 
and St. Pani Company. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANK ER 


and Dealer. in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


te" Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Strocke, 
Coin, LAND Warrants, Excuanee, &c., &e., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 
¢2@~ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 


NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

$27" Conresronpents of this house, may rely 
Ney! bevies their business attended to with fidelity 
snd des, 

New von: CorresronpeNnts: HENRY CLEWS 

CO. KOUNTZE BROTILEKS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
ZIVERPOOL AND errs STEAMSHIP 
Sailing Weekly. 
Issue Drafts and Exchang e paseble in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Shep available for the Con- 
inent i ee. Demand Notes and Rushonae on 
Mes rescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 
Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
anada at lowest rates. 
Far further partienlare, a 
TAVSCOTT, BRO EKS & co. 
wh Youth Street, New Y« rk. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 








NEBRASKA, 





These lands are in the central portion of the United | 
States, on the dist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the U nited States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


TIZE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a 
Acres. 


Homestead of 160 


Passes to Purchasers of Land. 
Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, 
aps, published in English, German, 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 


Free 


with new 


same F. DA 
fiend Cokneisiones, v PR. R. Co. 
yOmeba, Neb, 


Swedish and 


ST. JOSEPH& DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
ist Mortgag ge Bonds 
) 


are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corpgration, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned cormmercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

A liberal sinking fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in Gop. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thitty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvanry 26, 1872. 


(@™” THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine — from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to Bist Dec., I871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not aes off ist 
ls Cian dé nccconecsoceesap sacess 033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 8%, 446, 452 69 


- Policies have been issued upon Life 
tisks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 

nary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871...... $3, 375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States ‘and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherw ise.. 3, 379, 050 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 217, 500 00 
Interest, and sundr: — one claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 386,734 41 
Premium Notes and mile Reve ivable. ... 2,105,987 95 
SPEIPEEEE cvanogkccerecks<ur’” scdqches 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets... ....... $14,806,312 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
sixth of February next. 

bm outstanding certificates of the issue of 1848 will 

jeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
le a representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
; payment of interest Ge to} will be in gold. 

Dividend of FO Y PEP 

the net earned Selene of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jones, 

Canes Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moore, 

Henry Corr, 

| Jostan O. Low, 

| Lewis Curtis, 

| Cuartes H. Russenx, 

Lowe Hotproox, 

RK. Warren Weston, 

Roya. PHetps, 

CaLes Barstow, 

A. P. Prior, 

WitiiaM E. Donee, 

| Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 

Dantet 8S. MILuer, 

Wa. Stvreis, 

Henry K. Bocert, 

| Dennis Perkins, 
Cuaries D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
’. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vize-Pree't. 
» D, HEWLENT, 82 Free Pres’t 


C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Mytury, 
Gorpvon W. BurnHam, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Gero. S. STEPHENSON, 
Witi1aM H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuarues P. Burp ETT, 
Chas H. MarsHany, 
Wituram E, Bunker, 











James G. DeForest, 
Rosert L. Stewart, 


“ 2 


CENT. is declared on | << 


Joseru GaILuaRD. JR., 


Samvent L. Mrrcsiyy, 


Avexanper V. Buake, 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartnership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing went sane ing 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 


Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion farnished about Railroad Bonds, &e., &., 
without charge. 


As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 

c. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wa. Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Penarevesn a on London and ewes. 


BANKERS’ 


AND BROKERS’ 


42 BROAD STREET, 


Advertisers having business in our line, wqnid con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


___ ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
Fron 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





AGENCY OF TUE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 





| COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


ued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indics, and South America. Also Cire ular | 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Zxchange, payable in | 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current | 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 





}land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | 


| and San Francisco. 
| business transacted. 


| 


Bills collected, and other Banking 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


| CIRCULAR NOTES, 
| (Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 

Available in all parts of the world on 
| MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
|— Sl si — 
| 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO.,) 
BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
UNLON BANK OF 


change on PARIS. 











Advertising Association, | 


New York... 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
LONDON. 


Commercial and ' mead Credits and Franc Ex- 


Rail ad ther & a - Stocks 
and Bonge dealt Pes , -~-F- Teterest Gn 


SAFE AND. PROFITABLE ! 


THE 


4 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY COv’S 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


30 Years. 
SEVEN PER :CENT. GOLD BONDS 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit 
River, and is the Eastern link in the new 
Atk Line From Burrato To Cuicaco, and 
has been under construction for about two 
years past by railroad men who have seen 
the necessity for a Steel Rail, Low Grade 
Short Route between the great railroad sys- 
tems which diverge from Chicago, Toledo 
and Buflalo. 


Among the Builders of the Road, by whose 
cash subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have 
already been graded, bridged and made ready 
for the superstructure, a large part of the 
steel rails bought, all of the materials for the 
Stations, and a part of the equipment pur- 
chased, are: 





| MILTON , COURTRIGHT, 
‘TRACY, DAVID DOWS, 
|SCOTT, HENRY FARNHAM, R. A. 
| FORSYTH, HENRY UH. PORTER, 
| JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Juar., 
|B. F. ALLEN, all directors, either in the 
Chicago and 
Rock Island and Pacific; 
DYKE, of the Midland read; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. S. CASEMENT, J. 
STEWART and F. H. WINSTON. 
| THE ROAD will be 


|33 Wiiles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
| Buttulo and C hicago, and will also shorten 
| the distance between Toledo and Buftale 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-sx per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WiLL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before December 
| the 81st of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds 
are payable either in New York, London ot 
or Frankfort. 


JOHN F. 
WILLIAM L. 


Northwest or the Chicago, 


GEORGE OP.- 


and J. 





We confidently recommend ‘the bonds te 
all classes of investors. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON, 
and FOSTER 





NO. 10 WALL ST., N. Y- 
NOTICE. 
| HAVING ~ BECOME ASSOCIATED 


| WITH Messrs. LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FOSTE in the Agency of the CAN ADA 
SOUTHERH RAILWAY CO., we ofler the 
above-named Bonds for sale. 

After a through investigation, we recom 
mend them to our friends and customers as 4 
SURE AND RELIABLE INV ESTMENT. 

Phamphlets and ail informatio. fur: nished 
on application. 

WINSLOW, LANIE & Co., 
27 Pine Street. 





























